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Singing the Social Gospel 








N OUTSTANDING characteristic of the hymnal, HYMNS OF THE UNITED 
CHURCH is its modernness. ‘This has been widely commented upon by the 
hundreds of church leaders who have adopted the book for their congrega- 
tions. As an illustration of this quality of modernness we would call attention to the 
unique section on “The Kingdom of God,” with sub-sections entitled “Social Aspira- 
tion and Progress,” “Loyalty and Courage,” “Human Service and Brotherhood,” “The 
Nation,” “Peace Among the Nations,” ete. In this section are 101 great hymns which 
sing the evangelical social gospel which the modern pulpit preaches. Many of these 
have never before been used in a Church hymnal. Here are some of the authors’ 
names: 



























Emily Green Balch John Addington Symonds 


Nolan R. Best William DeWitt Hyde 
John Hay Richard Watson Gilder 
Felix Adler Algernon S. Swinburne 
Charles Mackay Gilbert K. Chesterton 
John G. Whittier Washington Gladden 
Ebenezer Elliott William Pierson Merrill 
W. Russell Bowie Katherine Lee Bates 
Charles Kingsley Frederick L. Hosmer 
Rudyard Kipling John Haynes Holmes 
Frank Mason North T. Wentworth Higginson 





Think of being able to sing the social gospel as well as to preach it! The social 
gospel will never seem to be a truly religious gospel until the Church learns to sing it. 
HYMNS OF THE UNITED CHURCH is the only Church hymnal in which the social 
note of today’s evangelical preaching fincs adequate expression. The use of this 
hymnal will thrill and inspire your congr2gation with a new vision and purpose. 


A returnable copy of the Hymnal will 
be mailed you upon request 
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(a2 CHRISTIAN CENTURY 
ut for the 


is a 
Christian world. 


Iree 


interpreter of essential Christianity. 
It strives definitely to eccupy a catholic point of view and its readers are in all communions. 


it is published not for any single denomination alone 















EDITORIAL 





President Harding 


E stop the press to record our profound grief at 
the sudden death of the President. 
time for full or fitting comment. 


There is no 
The words of 
his last speech, read for him in Hollywood by his secretary 
at an assembly of Knights Templar only a few hours 
before his death, form a suitable epilogue to his career. 
In presenting a symbolic banner he said: “I gladly and 
proudly join in sending this banner on its highly purposed 
journey, which is to continue probably beyond the span 
of the lives of those here assembled. Wherever it inspires 
more of real brotherhood, more of devotion to Christ’s 
simplest teachings, it will not be borne in vain. I charge that 
it shall not be held as a banner of militant force, not as 
a memorial of deeds of arms, not as a mere piece of 
ritualistic pageantry, but as the symbol of brotherhood, 
raised to the glory of our Grand Commander, whose law 
vas love, whose reign was peace. It bears emblazoned 
upon it the supplication: ‘Not unto us, O Lord, not unto 
us; but unto Thy Name be the Glory. We should 
glorify the Holy name, not by words, not by praise, not 
by displays at arms, but by deeds and service in behalf 
of human brotherhood. Christ, the great exemplar of our 
order, repeatedly urged this truth upon his hearers. There 
was nothing mythical or mystical in the code of living 
preached by Jesus Christ. The lessons he taught were so 
simple and plain, so fashioned to be marked by the hum- 
blest among men that they appealed to the reason and 
emotions of all. All of his teachings were based upon the 
broad ground of fraternalism and justice and understand- 


ing, from which flows always peace, ‘A new command- 


ment I give unto you—that ye love one another.’” So 


also says Mr. Wilson in “The Road Away From Revolu- 
tion.” Thus do our ex-President and our late President, 


one speaking from the retirement of broken health, the 
other as with a voice from the great beyond, admonish 
us that both nations and men must seek first the things of 
the spirit. 





A View 
of Europe 
DISTINGUISHED enjoying rather 
wide foreign commercial contacts and considerable 
opportunities for access to prominent men, has recently 


American, 


returned from Europe and gives the following summary 
of the European situation, which is presented not as an 
editorial opinion, but as the judgment of this observer. 
France has two desires: security and cash. The first is 
based on a valid fear of future German vengeance for her 
defeat intensified by resentment at the occupation of the 
Ruhr; the second includes a legitimate claim for repara- 
tions plus a characteristic and excessive greed for gain. 
Germany, having deliberately gone bankrupt, hopes to be 
freed from foreign obligations by England’s recommenda- 
tion and insistence and from her internal debt by ultimate- 
ly buying up her worthless marks for a few millions, and 
so to start afresh with a clean score. She cherishes the 
dream of a war of extermination against France. Mean- 
while her competitive advantage due to low labor-costs is 
being overcome by the rising cost of raw materials pur- 
chased abroad, both on account of the declining mark, and 
an era of unemployment is imminent with consequent 
revolutionary disorders. Her danger, and France’s hope, 
is the disintegration of the Reich into its constituent states. 
She is now able to pay twelve to fifteen billions; a year 
ago it was more, a year later it will be less. England is too 
ready to waive indemnity and reparations in the interest of 
resumption of trade for her own profit, thereby encour- 


aging the German determination to pay nothing and 
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tightening the dead-lock between France and Germany. 
England is now more friendly with Germany than with 
France and the danger of a rupture, leading to war be- 
tween England and France, increases. The best remedial 
measure would be a joint guarantee by England and the 
United States for the security of France against Germany. 


One Hundred Per 
Cent Americanism 

‘EVERAL current popular movements are laying great 

' stress on patriotism. In Chicago, an organization of 
“Minute Men of the Constitution” has been launched and 
already commands considerable interest. One of the promi- 
nent tenets of this movement is the right of a man to 
work without belonging to a labor organization. Still an- 
other organization has made a slogan of the phrase, “one 
hundred per cent American.” Of course, one hundred per 
cent is quite a large per. cent. The man who is one hun- 
dred per cent in the church is so rare than most of us have 
never seen him. Who claims to be counted as one hundred 
per cent either in honesty or truthfulness—even though 
many might claim ninety-nine per cent? 
per cent American will respect the law. 


The one hundred 
He will not seek 
to take the execution of it out of the hands of properly 
constituted authorities or substitute mob law in place of it. 
The one hundred per cent American will not foster race 
prejudice, since from the beginning of American history 
The only 
one hundred per cent Americans, racially considered, are 


America has been the asylum of the oppressed. 


the red Indians, and these do not belong to our patriotic 
The Constitution of the United States de- 
clares against the establishment of any religion. 


organizations. 
The one 
hundred per cent American will hardly discriminate against 
any one in a civic way on account of his religion. Patriotic 
motives would lead all of our citizens to become intelligent 
To be a 
good American, one needs to know the story of the nation’s 


concerning the principles of our government. 


life, particularly as this history affects our present ideals. 
The Declaration of Independence declares for life, liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness for every man. To reach this 
goal some of our industrial standards will have to be 
changed. 


The Bible and the 
Early Church 


. ee amazing comments upon the canon of the Old 
and New Testaments have recently come to our at- 
tention. The Christian-Evangelist says editorially (June 
“The Bible that Protestantism has today is 
the Bible of the early church without additions or sub- 


tractions.” 


7, page 718): 


In the absence of any clear definition of what 
is meant by “the early church,” one hesitates to make defi- 
nite animadversions upon this statement. But to the Dis- 
ciples in general, including the readers of the Christian- 
Evancelist, “early church” has one specific meaning. No 
one among them refers to the early church as an authority 
unless he means the church of the apostolic age. They 
are not interested in the church of the second and third 
centuries. We should suppose that the quoted statement 
means to suggest that a Bible containing exactly our sixty- 
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six books was in use in the churches at Antioch and Jeru- 
salem and Corinth in the days of Paul. If so, some of 
them must have been in use before they were written. No, 
it can’t mean that, of course. The editor does not mean 
that Bibles containing the Gospel of John were in circula- 
tion within thirty or forty years after the death of Jesus, 
though that is what the language will mean to most of his 
readers. The worst he can mean is that, as successive 
books of the New Testament were written they were 
added to the existing canon, like additional pages to a 
loose-leaf encyclopedia, and that when the last one was 
written and added the church then had a Bible universally 
recognized as perfect and complete. The most elemen- 
tary and accessible facts in regard to the history of the 
canon contradict this assumption. 


Our Lord’s 
Bible 


UT it is not absolutely impossible for a writer to as- 

sert that books were used before they were written 
and before the occurrence of the events which they pro- 
fess to narrate as history. Mr. Anstey in his recent vol- 
ume quaintly entitled “How to Understand the Bible” 
(page 179) says: “The science of textual criticism has 
amply vindicated the claim that the Bible, as it was held 
in the hands of our Lord, is the Bible as we hold it in 
our hands today.” One stands speechless and petrified 
with awe at the matchless audacity of such a statement; 
that Jesus held in his hands a volume containing the rec- 
ords of his own life and death, and the epistles of Paul 
and Peter—but after all it is only a little worse than the 
other. Doubtless by a slip of the pen the author wrote 
sible when he meant Old Testament, though there is 
nothing in the context to indicate it. The serious error 
in both of these illuminating comments is the total failure 
of the writers to take into account that historic process 
extending over three centuries, by which the church came 
gradually to the opinion that there was a group of Chris- 
lian writings of equal sanctity with the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures and still more gradually arrived at a consensus of 
judgment as to what writings should be included in this 
group and which should be excluded. We recommend the 
studv of the history of the canon as an edifying and lib- 
erating discipline. 


More Soviet 
Brutality 

RECENT article in the Moscow newspaper “Pravda,” 
A a translation of which has just been received by the 
American Friends Service Committee from its workers in 
Russia, outlines the latest move which the soviet govern 
ment has made in assisting the peasants of Russia to re 
store their shattered agricultural economy. According to 
this article the state agricultural department is offering for 
sale, at 50 per cent of market price, 2650 mowing-ma- 
chines, 1655 harvesting-machines, 3300 reaping-machines, 
4150 seeders, and 1588 grain fans. A loss of 700,000 gold 
rubles will result to the government from this sale. This 
loss will be accounted for as a state expenditure. In order 
to transport these machines as soon as possible to the 
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places where they are needed, a request has been sent to 
the commissariat of transport asking it to give right of way 
for the shipment of this machinery, and to reduce railroad 
rates on it 50 per cent. 


° 

At Last! The Church’s Ail- 

° 
ment Discovered! 

CORRESPONDENT of the New York Times, 
A writing from New York, but evidently a resident 

of the South, has discovered what is the matter 

with the Protestant church. The flare-up among the 
Presbyterians, in the matter of Dr. Fosdick, is the recur- 
rence of an old ailment, dating back at least to the sixties 
of the past century. At that time “the Presbyterian 
churches, together with all the Protestant churches of the 
north, with the exception, perhaps, of the Episcopal, were 
swept off their feet,” and none of them is believed to have 
recovered from the injury and its resulting maladies. 
“From that day to this the northern churches have func- 
tioned under a teaching seasoned with infidelity and a 
latitudinarian practice ... which have brought ship- 
wreck to the faith of thousands.” 
This correspondent is not disposed to fight over again 
all by himself the issue of human slavery, the soul-damn- 
ing espousal of the abolition of which induced the church 
to use “her powerful influence to write into our basic law 
the alien and obnoxious fourteenth, fifteenth, eighteenth 
and nineteenth (sic!) amendments, matters never dreamed 
of by our wise forefathers.” But he does assume to point 
out that the Bible, from which the church “derived all 
reason for her existence,” has “favored rather than con- 
demned” slavery. The patriarchs, Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob, and Moses and Paul are all determined and em- 
phatic. Furthermore, “wives, children and slaves . . . are 
uniformly grouped together. When the Christian insists 
n the freedom of the slave, he gives a false emphasis to 
Christian truth.” The Protestant churches, having in the 
sixties of the past century embraced this pernicious doc- 
tne, have simply gone on from that bad to a sublimating 
worse. They have fallen “an easy prey te the unscrip- 
tural woman’s suffrage movement, to the prohibition craze, 
fo an insane pacifism and a foolish dream of universal 
peace.” What truly enlightened Christian can now be sur- 
prised that these hopelessly regenerate vandals should in- 
clude among their violations “the divinity and virgin birth 
of Christ, His miracles and His resurrection and the in- 
spiration and inerrancy of God’s Word!” 

Who can longer raise doubt of the sense of humor of 
the editors of the New York Times? This letter was pub- 
lished in extenso. It is a real contribution not only to the 
gaiety of a discussion which has become all too somber, 
but it is even more valuable as a revelation of where a 
thoroughly stagnated mind actually comes out. There are 
perils in progress; no sane mind can question the fact. 
Setting aside the tried and the established, and building 
new fabrics of thought and of practice, involve dangers 
before which every inquiring spirit has often trembled. 
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But where can the perils of progress match in frightful- 
ness such manifestations of the horrors of mental and 
spiritual stagnation? The more reactionaries can be in- 
duced to write and publish such revelations the more will 
the cause of social and religious progress be advanced. 
Such documents as this letter ought to be widely circulated 
among the thoughtful young in the colleges and univer- 
sities. They ought to get abroad among the sincere spirits 
in the churches, where so much anxiety is being mani- 
fested lest “modernism” shall be hastening our religious 
society into the abyss, lest they who pass under a new 
scrutiny such time honored articles of faith as those last 
mentioned in the comment above shall turn out to be hor- 
rible heretics and blasphemers. Such statements will show 
where the real perils to essential religion lie, and will warn 
against a blasphemy of which the so-called agnostics and 
higher critics can never be suspected. 


Turkey’s Rehabilitation 


“ O one intent upon the maintenance of at least some 
of the policies of progress suggested by the great 
war, nothing is more disillusioning than the out- 

come of the Turkish negotiations at Lausanne. It was 
solemnly agreed among the allies that some things must 
be settled beyond question by the issues of the struggle. 
Those which related to Turkey were three in number. 
They were the banishment of the Turk forever from 
Europe; the cessation of all persecution of dependent peo- 
ples, particularly Christians, within Turkish territories ; 
and the delimitation of an area to be the homeland of the 
Armenians for the future. When Ismet Pasha walked 
smiling from the last session of the Lausanne Conference, 
these and all the other matters under consideration in that 
series of debates had been settled to Turkey’s -omplete 
satisfaction, and the entire discomfiture of the allies and 
the rest of the friends of civilization. For it was not 
alone on these three points that the outcome was a sicken- 
ing disappointment to the western powers and the friends 
of freedom in all lands, but on six other subjects of even 
greater diplomatic importance the decision was on the 
Turkish side; namely, the capitulations, the Ottoman debt, 
the evacuation of the Dardanelles, pre-war concessions, 
Mosul and the oil fields, and the future of foreign educa- 
tional institutions in Turkey. 

3y the terms reached in the conference the Turk is 

given a permanent place in Europe, even more advanta- 
geous than that conceded to her immediate neighbors; no 
pledges have been made regarding the treatment of sub- 
ject peoples within the limits of the new Angora republic; 
a homeland for the Armenians was not even mentioned in 
the debates, and the nearest approach to such a plan is 
the offer of the soviet government of Russia to set aside 
certain territories in the Caspian region for such a purpose 
under soviet control; the capitulations, which were the 
nearest approach to guarantees of protection to the for- 
eigners within the jurisdiction of the Ottoman govern- 
ment, are practically abandoned; the Dardanelles, which 
all students of history know as an international roadstead, 
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are left in Turkish control, and sure to be the theme of 
endless friction the educational 
form under the stimulus 
and largely through the generosity of westerners, par- 


and jealousy; while 


foundations which have taken 
ticularly Americans, are left anxious and uncertain as to 
the policy which the untried government of Angora may 
adopt toward them. No more complete debacle of civiliza- 
tion and progress has taken place in a century. 

And the result is a total surprise to all who were credited 
with political sagacity. Premier Poincaré declared in the 
early days of the conference that France would never sur- 
render the capitulations ; France has abjectly surrendered. 
On February 4 Lord Curzon declared that the Turks must 
sign the peace terms then proposed to them or suffer a 
crushing alternative; England has given the Turks not 
only all they asked, but in addition that which they never 
dreamed of demanding. Apparently no parties to the par- 
leys are more astonished than the Turks themselves at 
the magnitude of the advantages they have gained. A 
handful of nationalists from Anatolia have almost with a 
gesture imposed not only their will but their caprices upon 
the world. No wonder Ismet chuckled when he said at 
two o'clock on the morning of July oth, when the confer- 
ence adjourned, “Turkey has ceased to he the sick man 
of Europe.” 

What is it that has made possible this miracle of Otto- 
man rehabilitation and Caucasian humiliation? There is 
no doubt as to the answer, and no hesitation on the part of 
trained European publicists. The success of Turkish state- 
craft was made possible by the utter confusion of the 
European nations. With divisions among the allies, and 
uncertainty as to the future, the Turks had an easy vic- 
tory. From the nervous and trembling hands of diplomats 
watching each other with suspicion, they plucked the con- 
cessions which were not even decently safeguarded. It 
was not that Turkey was feared in any combination that 
might take form. It was rather that conditions were so 
chaotic further west that the Near East situation grew 
gradually of lessening interest, and the delegates from 
\ngora were practically permitted to set their own terms. 
They have retired from the eight months’ debate with 
their hands filled with spoils which as yet they hardly 
have the wit to appraise. 

And in all this tragedy of reaction America has stood 
by unconcerned and inert. The one nation that could 
have assumed a moral leadership that would have hearten- 
ed and guided Europe in its hour of desperate uncertainty 
has been content to withdraw from the scene and affirm 
that it was fortunate in being out of the trouble. In the 
impasse that has resulted the allied nations have grown 
jealous of each other, and what wit might have been de- 
voted to the salvaging of civilization has been absorbed in 
the belittling tasks of selfish politics. Meantime America, 
far from persuaded that she ought to be the first on the 
list of the constituent nations to form or to strengthen 
some sort of a league or association or concordat of the 
people in the effort to bring order out of the confusion, 
is muddling over the minor issue as to whether it shall 
take part in the International Court, whose obligations and 
opportunities are of the mildest. To make a political issue 


out of this mild and childlike question reveals the pathetic 
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poverty of statesmanlike resources on the part of most oj 
the men who assume to shape public affairs in this critica 
hour. America could have saved civilization and taught 
Turkey her much needed lesson at Lausanne. She alone 
How many 
other defeats must civilization confront before we ar 


had the power and the obligation to do it. 


granted leaders who will have the courage to employ 
American authority where the issues of the centuries ar 
in the balance? 


Worship and Architecture 


F PUBLIC worship is an art, and we believe it is 
then like any other art it involves the employment of 
materials which make their appeal to the senses ani 
a degree of skill in the utilization of these materials, Ip 
addition to those resources of spiritual power without 
which the artist has nothing to communicate, the practic 
of every art requires equipment and technique. Th 
brushes and technical ski! 


He also needs imagination and other 


painter needs canvas, colors, 


in the use of them. 
nigh qualities, but even with them he cannot be a painter 
unless he has materials skill. 


Music 


and The sculptor needs 
is the most ethereal, the 
least representative and pictorial of the arts, but it has 
the same need of the factors of materials and skill. The 
divine afflatus is no excuse for bad fingering, and even 


clay, marble and tools. 


good fingering does not compensate for an inadequate ot 
an untuned instrument. The art of public worship re 
quires the same essential elements: first of all, that inner 
and spiritual quality which furnishes the basic motive ané 
content; then adequate means and methods. 

The most important material instrument for the art of 
worship is the church building. It is the most necessary, 
the most impressive, the most costly, the most permanent 
For these reasons it deserves the most careful consider 
tion with reference to its influence upon the character oi 
the worship which is held within it. We are thinking for 
the present of the church building as a place for worship, 
and not of the parish-house, which is equally necessary 
as a place for social and educational activities. And bt 
cause public worship is something more than an assem 
bling of people to hear preaching, we are thinking of th 
building as more than something to exclude the weather 
and the noises of the street, more than an auditorium 
with good acoustics, comfortable seats, adequate heat 
light and ventilation, and an unobstructed view of th 
pulpit from every seat. We have in mind rather the pot 
tive contribution which the building may make to worshif 
and the influence which it must have upon the attitude 
of the worshippers, whether or not they desire or recog 
nize it. 

In the building of a church there must be recognitic 
of those factors which are essential to all good architet 
ture, ind also the embodiment of certain special qualities 
which have reference to its function in connection with 
worship. We venture to mention certain characteristic 
which a church building ought to embody because it # 
intended to serve as not only a place but also an instr 
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ment of worship; qualities which are implicit in those 
movements and attitudes of the spirit of man which con- 
stitute worship, and which therefore must find expres- 
sion in the general tone and spirit of the building. 

A church building must be stern. The word sounds 
harsh. Perhaps earnest would be better; Von Ogden 
Vogt in his recent book says “austere.” But under what- 
ever name, there must be that tone which will speak to 
the worshipper in a voice of seriousness and insistence. 
Religion is important. It makes some uncompromising 
It may be made out of the stuff of human 
life, hut we do not individually make it to suit ourselves. 
Jur thought of God, our sense of duty, our consciousness 
{ the supreme meanings of life, all must come to us in 
terms of realities and demands that are greater than we 
are; suited to our needs, ever finding us upon the plane 

our present attainments however low they may be, but 
not bowing to our passing whims or truckling to our per- 
sonal prejudices. A building for the worship of God 
must, like the language of prayer, voice this sense of 
the quality in religion which transcends our individual 
wishes and fancies. Coziness is no virtue in a church. 
As it is possible for the language of prayer to pass over 
into the field of insulting familiarity with the Almighty, 
so the very architecture of a church may suggest an effort 

reduce the Father of all men to the status of a house- 


hold deity. 


femands. 


One might as well use lares and penates or 
teraphim; but fortunately there is much good worship 
than it helps. 
There should be dignity in a church if it is to proclaim 
a gospel which develops dignity in the souls of men. 
There must be a feeling of aspiration in it—lines that lift 
and soar, that reach and point, forms that suggest more 
than they reveal. Sternness means, too, that the church 
shall not be luxurious in the sense of producing an im- 
pression of great physical comfort. One is pampered, not 
isciplined, by such a building. This is no advocacy of 
bare hoards and bleak walls. There is room in the church 
for all the beauty that the mind of man can invent or 
his wit discover, and for all the comfort that men need 
to keep them from thinking about their bodies, but no 
toom for that luxuriousness which lulls one into a sense 
' complacency and superiority. 

A church building must be warm and friendly. Auster- 

does not mean coldness or ugliness any more than 
moral seriousness means gloom—a thing that trivial people 
can never quite understand. 


spite of equipment that hinders more 


A church is an association 
f people who are claiming and trying to be brothers, 
and the building designed for their common worship must 
symbolize that fact too. The Christian God is a friendly 
0d, and the building must say so as clearly as a build- 
For a building to be stern yet not repellant, 
* but not cold, is no more impossible than for a 
to be serious without being solemn or earnest 
without abandoning the joyousness of life. In the case 
{ the church, it is a problem partly for the architect and 
partly for the congregation. It is partly a matter of en- 
trance, lobby, color scheme and lighting, and partly a 
matter of the people who attend, for the chief factor of 
warmth and friendliness in a church is not expressed in 
‘he blue-prints and specifications. 
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A church must be peaceful. There are buildings which 
calm the troubled spirit and by their inherent simplicity 
and strength dispel the cares that infest the day, as a 
cool hand soothes a fevered brow. And there are build- 
ings which vex by their arrogance, by their self-assertion, 
or by the clamorous insistence of details unsubordinated 
to the main theme. To be peaceful does not mean to be 
somnoient and soporific. (The preacher can usually put 
in enough of that quality. The architect need not do it.) 
It does not mean bad lighting, for a dim light is not neces- 
sarily or usually religious. Nor does it mean a heavy 
atmosphere in which the mind is drugged beyond the point 
of clear thinking or anesthetized into indifference to real- 
ity, for a church is neither a seance-chamber nor an op- 
crating room. But the attitude of worship requires a 
sense of inner stillness, a listening mood of the soul, a 
realization of harmony between the complex details of 
experience and the abiding realities of life. People do 
not, or should not, go to church to escape from the cir- 
cumstances and problems of their own lives, but to find a 
synthesis of them in the universal and the permanent. A 
building that is fussy, over-ornate, florid, strident, incon- 
gruous in its details is a hindrance to such worship. It 
is easier to embody this quality of peacefulness in a little 
church than in a big one; easier in a cheap church than 
in a costly one. It is more often found in country meet- 
ing houses than in cathedrals. St. Peter’s is splendid 
rather than peaceful, and Milan with its thousand marble 
statues and lace-like facade is—externally—a_ glorified 
frosted birthday cake. But Cologne is as modest and 
peaceful as a village chapel, and St. John the Divine will, 
we think, have the precious quality of peace and calm. 

A church should have an element of brilliance, a high 
light, a focal point of interest and attention. This is the 
esthetic and practical function of the altar in churches 
which have one, but the effect may be gained in other 
ways. Worship is not a diffused and generalized sense 
of calm. It has its center and object. Its lines, which 
come from many experiences of many worshippers, con- 
verge upon one central figure. 
in unaccented monotone, 
truths and assurances. 


It is no mere rehearsal, 
of needs, ideas, confessions, 
It must be made to focus. If the 
building itself can be made to symbolize this fact, it will 
be so much the more not simply a place for religious as- 
semblies, but also an instrument and aid to worship. 


The Atmosphere of 
Chautauqua 


OW and again you come across a genuinely American 


institution. Colonel Roosevelt said that 


Chautauqua was the most American thing in Ameri- 


once 


ca. And by Chautauqua he meant not any one of a hun- 
dred institutions bearing that name, but the particular in- 
strument of popular education which has been built up 
on the banks of the quiet and lovely Lake Chautauqua in 
the empire state. You feel at once as you sit on the 
platform of the great amphitheatre looking out upon such 
numbers of human faces like a challenging page from a 
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significant book that you are very close to the heart of 
the republic. There is a steady eagerness and a fairly 
visible flame of idealism about a Chautauqua audience 
which bears its own reassuring message to the speaker. 
Demosthenes once said, “The audience makes the oration.” 
lf the Greek master of luminous and compelling speech 
was right, notable addresses should be heard in the amphi- 
theatre by the lake. A lovely summer evening may find 
you listening to some of the greatest music in the world 
interpreted by a notable symphony concert company. You 
look out upon the rows upon rows of men and women 
obviously responsive to the subtle and impalpable speech 
in whose noble unities so many instruments blend and 
once again you feel a wave of reassurance sweeping over 
your own mind. 

Here is a symbol of the American democracy entering 
into its heritage of beauty even in the days when it goes 
about all the tremendous tasks of organization and practical 
achievement. There are no end of classes in what seems 
no end of subjects, and now you are reminded that serious 
and upbuilding work is done by large numbers of students 
in the summer schools of this effective institution. They 
are of genuine and recognized attainment and often men 
of established authority preside over this work. You 
listen to many a lecture. There is criticism of literature. 
There is interpretation of every significant human activity. 
There are utterances all alight with the wonder of the 
spiritual life telling the tale of those memorable experi- 
ences where time and eternity meet in the spirit of man. 
An open mind and a keen conscience and a kindled heart 
meet in wonderful fashion at Chautauqua. 

It is a rare spot for children. There is every facility for 
play and there is constant opportunity for training under 
skillful leadership. There are some things you do not find 
And they are the things which rouse 
most anxious questioning in thoughtful minds. Without 
a touch of self-consciousness the life of the institution is 
brightly and happily wholesome. 


at Chautauqua. 


The people who come 
in such thousands have their own share in making this 
atmosphere. They are the people who are the basal folk in 
the life of the republic. And their own solid quality makes 





BY THOMAS CURTIS CLARK 


Midsummer Lament 


: ioe leaves are astir on every tree, 
The grasses are lush on the hills, 
I marvel at summer’s pageantry— 
But where are my daffodils! 


The pansies are fresh as dewy May 
And daisies are golden yet, 

The wild rose smiles by the dusty way— 
Sut nowhere a violet! 


The rose-garden’s pride is now unfurled 
And the hollyhocks crowd for room, 

It’s a wonderful time and a beautiful world— 
But where is my cherry-bloom! 
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a contribution to the vigor of the institution. If you hav 
been reading “The Degradation of the Democratic Dogma” 
and are tempted to feel a bit of half cynical gloom as yoy 
think of the future of this organism of commonwealths, a 
visit to Chautauqua will be like a tonic. Your fears wij 
begin to take wings and your hopes will stand forth with 
new and obvious strength. There is a touch of Athens 
in Chautauqua. After all it is not a bad thing for Socrates 
and Benjamin Franklin to meet. And the spirit of each 
abides in the summer city by the lake. There is als 
another spirit—of One who is forever able to give a sou 
of nobility to democratic equality and to Greek aspiration, 


The Gander 
A Parable of Safed the Sage 


NCE upon a time there was a Gander. And he was 
O Highly Admired by himself and a Large Flock of 
Geese. And the Admiration went unto his Head. 

Now there was a day when he and the Geese determine/ 
to cross the Road. And there came an Automobile, ani 
bore down upon them. And the Geese did every one of 
them spread her Wings, and paddle her Legs, and hurry 
across the Road. And while they did not do it gracefully, 
they did it Expeditiously. And that is if anything Better. 

But the Gander thought it an undignified thing in him 
to do as the Geese did. And that is the foolish idea of such 
like Animals. And he held his Head High, and he trotted 
toward the other side of the Road with Dignity. And he 
hissed defiance at the Automobile. 

And after the Automobile had pulled up, and the owner 
of the Car had settled with the Farmer for the Gander, 
and the Farmer had picked the Gander up and taken him 
home to Stew, the Owner of the Car said unto himself, If 
that Fool Gander had held his head less high, and had put 
the energy of his hissing into the manipulation of his Legs, 
it might have fared better with him, and cost me Five 
Dollars less. 

For that Gander was proud of his Head, which had in 
it not enough Brains to have saved him, whereas he had in 
his Legs that which might much more properly have give 
nim Pride. 

Now I considered this matter, and I thought how many 
are the men who are like unto that Gander. And they hold 
their heads high until Destruction cometh upon them, 
whereas a little more of Humility, and a little more o 
Energy and a little more of Modesty would serve them 
better in the day of their Calamity. 

Wherefore, beloved, be not too high and mighty, but 
condescend to an honest consideration of the Limitation 
of thine Own Powers. For all thy Hissing will not stop 
the Big Red Automobile that is known as the Course 
Things, nor will it matter how high thou holdest thy head 
But devote thine energy to getting across the Road, ané 
when the Danger is past, then mayest thou hold thine head 
as high as thou wilt; and if it doeth thee any good to think 
that thou hast frightened the Automobile, that, too, is thy 
privilege. 
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The Genius of the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church in America 


By Charles M. Jacobs 


MONG the great Protestant forces in America, the “ running so strongly that the native church could not as- 
A Evangelical Lutheran church is probably less similate the new-comers, and within the next generation it 

well known to the general religious public than any — will have ceased. The only thing that could possibly pro- 
other. It is also more generally misunderstood. It counts long it would be the entrance of a new stream of immigra- 
more than 2,500,000 communicants and stands third, tion comparable in strength to that of the later nineteenth 
gumerically, among the Protestant churches, yet it is quite century, and that is most improbable. 
commonly regarded either as a sect, and therefore a neg- iit, sidiaaaatlials ieee 
ible factor in American religious life, or as a branch of — . . - 
«ome European state-church, and therefore alien in spirit On the other hand, there are other localities where the 
oe 2 tiene’ Both of tt ideas are er- Lutheran church has been firmly settled for two hundred 
sa seca comps Besrpllystencedh:: cote years. The churches founded by the Dutch and Swedish 
at) JUS. ~ " “ ss . 
aad in history of the Lutheran church, both in Lutherans in New York, New Jersey and ‘Penneyivents 
Europe and America; in part to wilful misrepresentation ™ the seventeenth century have either disappeared, or 
ii ; f those who are not ignorant; and in part to the passed out of Lutheran control, but the Lutheran min- 
Lon Lutherans of America are a much divided isterium of Pennsylvania, organized in 1748 as the “Min- 
‘clk. On the other hand, the Lutherans are themselves isterium of North America” has had a continuous exist- 
to blame for allowing these misunderstandings to continue. ‘"e of a hundred and seventy-five years, and is one of 
They have been content, in the past, to live their own the oldest ecclesiastical organizations in America. It was 
church life without regard to others. founded by Henry Melchior Muhlenberg, the patriarch 

Like all the other historic churches of America, the of the Lutheran church in America. Two of his sons, 

Lutheran church has come to this country from a Euro- General Peter Muhlenberg, of the Revolutionary army, 
san home. Unlike the others, it has come from many and Frederick Augustus Muhlenberg, the first speaker of 
nds. Germany, Sweden, Denmark, Norway, Finland, the national house of representatives, were Lutheran pas- 
latvia, Esthonia, Czecho-Slovakia, Hungary, even little ‘rs. It isa mistake, therefore, to classify the Lutherans 
Iceland, have all contributed at different times and in dif- *5 "©W-comers. The Lutheran church was organized and 
ferent degrees to the making of the Lutheran church in actively at work before the declaration of independence. 
America. Like the Gallic tribes of Caesar’s day, “All these Generally speaking, then, the Lutheran church in Amer- 
lifer from one another in language, customs and laws.” 14 falls into two grand divisions, one representing the old- 
The result is that the Lutheran church presents to America and the other the newer immigration trom the Luther- 
~more variegated aspect than does any other Protestant an lands of Europe. The older line is represented ecclesi- 
communion. It preaches the gospel here in more lan- astically by the United Lutheran church, formed in 1918 
guages and displays more variations upon the basic type by the union of three bodies previously existing—the Gen- 
than does any other of the denominations. This is one of @! Synod, the General Council and the United 
the reasons why it is so frequently looked upon as a for- Synod in the South. it has a membership _of 
ign church, the “church of the immigrant,” and why the 800,000 communicants, distributed through thirty-eight 
mmoval of members from Lutheran churches to those of synods. It is a nation-wide body, but its greatest numeri- 
another name is sometimes thought of, by those who do ! strength is in the states of New York, Pennsylvania, 
the removing, not as proselyting, but as part of the bene- Maryland and Ohio. The newer line is represented by a 
wolent process of Americanization. large number of organizations, of which the largest are the 
Synodical Conference, with 823,000 communicants (Mis- 
souri Synod, 673,000; Wisconsin Synod, 139,000; Slovak 
Synod, 8,000) ; the Norwegian Lutheran Church in Amer- 
ica, with 260,000; the Augustana Synod (Swedish), with 
204,000; the Joint Synod of Ohio, with 151,000; and the 
Iowa Synod, with 132,000. 


FOREIGN-SPEAKING ELEMENTS 

It is true, indeed, that there are certain localities in the 
United States and Canada where the foreign language ele- 
iments in the Lutheran church predominate over the Eng- 
iish-speaking. These are the sections which have attracted 
the largest proportion of the great north European immi- 
gration which set in about the middle of the nineteenth MANY GROUPS INCLUDED 
century and continued until the beginning of the twentieth. Down to the present time it has proved impossible to 
This is the immigration which populated the Mississippi unite all of these groups in any one organization, or even 
basin and the farming states of the west and northwest, to secure the effective cooperation of all of them for com- 
and which increased so largely the population of the great mon purposes. The National Lutheran Commission for 
Cities of the north Atlantic seaboard. This domination of Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Welfare did accomplish a great deal 
the foreign-speaking elements is, however, only a passing in the latter direction in 1917-18, and the National Luther- 
Phase in the life of the Lutheran church in America. It an Council, which since 1919 has administered more than 
‘ould continue only so long as the tide of immigration was $2,500,000, largely for relief work in Europe, has ac- 
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complished even more. The most that can be said, how- 
ever, is that the present tendency, in all of these groups, 
They are drawing 
closer together year by year, but the extremes are still very 


is centripetal rather than centrifugal. 


far from meeting and the complete unification of the 
!utheran church in America is a thing to be hoped and 
»rayed for, though not to be expected in the very near 
future. Nevertheless, in spite of differences between the 
groups which have so far proved irreconcilable, there are 
certain principles for which all of them stand and ¢ertain 


forms of church life that are common to all. 


EXTERNAL UNITY OF CHRISTIANS 

\mong these common principles the one that has most 
deeply influenced ecclesiastical conditions is the conviction 
that the external unity of Christians in a common organiza- 
tion is of minor importance compared with the agreement 
of Christians in a common faith. All Lutherans subscribe 
to the statement of the Augsburg confession: “For the true 
unity of the church it is enough to agree concerning the 
teaching of the gospel and the administration of the sac- 
raments.” In the application of this principle [utherans 
have not infrequently been led to an undue depreciation of 


church organization. 
! 


From their viewpoint the organiza- 
tion has no value whatsoever except as it stands for a 
definite conception of Christian truth and is used as a 
means for the proclamation of that truth. Conversely, 
any organization has value in proportion to its efficiency as 
There is no 
form of organization which the church must adopt; it may 
have an episcopal form if that form is useful but it is 


a means for the proclamation of the truth. 


quite free to desert that form as soon as another seems 
better. This gives the Lutheran church a greater mobility 
than any other, making it adaptable to whatever condition 
it has, from time to time, to meet; but at the same time 
it dees render the formation of small sectarian groups 
within the church relatively easy. This has been one of 
the reasons for the splitting up of the church into the large 
number of independent organizations that exist in Amer- 
1ca today. 


CONGREGATIONAL FORM OF ORGANIZATION 


The form of organization which the Lutheran bodies in 
\merica have adopted is, in theory, congregational. In 
some of them, notably in the Synodical Conference, the ac- 
ceptance of the congregational theory has been insisted up- 
on as a mark of true Lutheranism. But in practice most 
of them have departed very far from the congregational 
idea. The congregations are joined together in synods to 
which certain of the original congregational rights have 
been surrendered, and which exercise increasing powers of 
supervision. The presidents of these synods are in many 
cases salaried officers, whose functions may be described as 
semi-episcopal. In the case of the United Lutheran church, 
the synods are combined in a general organization with a 
salaried president, a full complement of administrative 
boards, and an executive board, which is charged with the 
duty of coordinating all the work of the body. 

It need scarcely be said that the bodies so organized are 
distinctly antipathetic to the state church idea in any form. 


Indeed the Lutheran church in America is a unit in re- 
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garding the connection of the church with the state, which 
has obtained in practically all the Lutheran countries oj 
Europe, as a terrible evil and a perversion of the pring 
ples of the Lutheran church. The closer, in point of time 
an American Lutheran body is to the land of its European 
source, the more emphatic, as a rule, is its rejection of the 
state church. American Lutherans believe that the state 
churches, by centering attention upon the organization, 
have created laxity and indifference in the more important 
matters of doctrine and spiritual life, and have thus pre. 
vented the church from realizing the purpose of its exist. 
ence, which is to bear witness to a definite conception oj 
the truth. They also believe that the church, as an jp. 
stitution, has no moral right to engage in political affairs, 
and hold that “the use of the church organization as an 
agency for securing the enactment and enforcement of law, 
or the application of other methods of external force, is 
foreign to the true purpose for which the church exists,.”* 


SOME BITTER CONTROVERSIES 

The insistence of the Lutheran church upon ‘‘agreement 
concerning the teaching of the gospel and the administra. 
tion of the sacraments” has led to bitter, and sometimes 
violent, doctrinal controversies. For that principle natur 
ally raises the question, “How far must these agreements 
The most 
conservative wing of American Lutherans takes the ground 


go before unity of organization is permissible?” 


that the agreements must include all possible points of de- 
Questions of doctrine must not be debatable within 
the church. 


vate. 
It must stand as a unit against the outside 
world. It must have an authoritative theology, so com- 
plete as to exclude differences of opinion. Those who hold 
this view of the matter derive their theology chiefly from 
the Lutheran schoolmen of the seventeenth century. On 
the other hand stands the United Lutheran church ané 
some of the other bodies, holding that faith and theology 
are not identical and that there is room within the churd 
for men who do not think alike on all subjects. These 
bodies make the acceptance of the historical standards of 
Lutheranism the test of the Lutheran character of the 
church, and believe that these historical standards are t 
be historically interpreted, that is, in the light of the ar 
cumstances in which they came into existence. 

In common with all the great Protestant churches, the 
Lutheran church goes to holy scripture for its doctrind 
truth. It receives “the prophetic and apostolic scripture: 
of the Old and New Testaments as the only true standart 
whereby to judge all teachers and doctrines.” Thus it de 
nies that the church has a right to preach as Christiat 
truth anything which it cannot find in the Bible. Ther 
is no second source of Christian truth. In this contentio: 
it has remained faithful to the teaching of the great prophe 
from whom it takes its name, for the Lutheran reform 
tion was not so much a declaration of personal liberty, # 
rather a declaration of the dependence of the Christiat 
upon the word of God. It denies that there is in th 
church any other authority than that of holy scripture, ané 
it denies with equal emphasis that Christians can receivt 





*Quoted from the Declaration on External Relationships 
adopted by the United Lutheran church, Washington, 1920. 
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through mystical experience or otherwise, any revelation 
















o shat can either add to or detract from that which is re- 
: corded in scripture. 
re, BELIEF AS TO SCRIPTURE 
an But the Lutheran church also maintains its original con- 
he ‘ention that not all parts of the scriptures have equal value. 
ate [2 Their most important content is not law, but gospel, and 
on, MM the gospel is the message of a life and salvation through 
ant ME jesus Christ. Even the ethical teachings of the Bible are 
re- Mo; smaller value than its religious message, and the pur- 
ist: HE pose of divine revelation is to bring men to that faith in 
of 7 God through Jesus Christ, out of which all Christian con- 
In- juct must flow. The central position which the message 
irs, life and salvation through Christ holds in Lutheran 
an ought has had two important results for the Lutheran 
aw, hurch. For one thing it has prevented it from being 
is HB creatly disturbed by controversies concerning subjects 





hich lie on the circumference of its thinking, notably 





sose which have to do with the date and authorship of 





the biblical writings. These it regards as questions for 




























































































































































































































nen lars to decide upon the basis of historical evidence. 
tra: ey do affect the interpretation of parts of the scrip- 
mes res, but they do not change the meaning of the Chris- 
itur- gospel. However conservative the attitude may be 
ents + Lutheran teachers take toward these critical ques- 
most ns, the church, as a church, looks upon them as sub- 
unc rdinate to the main question of the Christian life, which 
r de- : the relation of men to God through Christ. A second 
ithin equence of the emphasis which the Lutheran church 
tside s upon the purely religious character of Christian truth 
com: : found in its relative indifference to what is popularly 
hold as “the social gospel.” This has sometimes been 
from derstood, and the church has sometimes been ac- 
On ed of lukewarmness to social movements, and even to 
| and reat moral issues. The fact is, however, that Lutherans 
ology not indifferent to these things at all, but do insist that 
nureh are not the first and chief business of the church. That 
These ) bear witness to the truth of the gospel. 
ds of [he same principle of the centrality of the gospel is ap 
f the ed in Lutheran preaching. It possesses a greater uni- 
ire t rmity than that of any other Protestant church. The 
e cit: Mi Lutheran church in America has had very few great or 
rilliant preachers, but: it has maintained a high general 
s, the HB average of biblical and evangelical preaching. The sermon 
ctrinad $i on “topics of the day” is seldom heard in a Lutheran pul- 
pture: #% pit, for the church is a unit in believing that the pulpit is 
indard # not a lecture-platform, where a preacher is free to deliver 
it de # umself of opinions on whatever subjects happen to be up- 
ristiat # rmost in his own, or in the public, mind. On the con- 
Thert tary, it regards the pulpit as a place of testimony, which 
rentiot #% ‘he minister enters in order to be a witness to the truth 
rophe # Which the scriptures teach and the church confesses. In 
forma # "ost Lutheran pulpits the theme of the chief sermon on 
rty, 8 very Sunday is given by either the epistle or the gospel 
vristiat # ‘or the day, and in certain parts of the church preaching on 
in the one or the other of these lessons is mandatory. 
es THE AUGSBURG CONFESSION 
receive, All Lutherans subscribe to the Augsburg confession as 
alia “4 correct exhibition of the faith and doctrine of the 
~e church,” and most of the Lutheran bodies in America also 
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subscribe the other Lutheran confessions* as 
mony of that faith.” These confessions are, with one 
exception, not theological documents, and there is none of 


“in the har- 


them which contains any such complete theological sys- 
tem as that, for example, of the Westminster confession. 
They are documents which were composed at certain times 
to meet certain definite conditions which then obtained. 
The modern Lutheran, therefore, does not feel his sub- 
scription to the confessions as a fetter, binding to anti- 
quated ways of thought. He thinks of it, rather, as the 
only valid means for continuing the existence of a great 
historic institution and for perpetuating an interpretation 
of the gospel which he believes to be true. The confessions 
are to be studied in the light of their historical alterna- 
tives. The alternative, at the time when each of them was 
created, was the acceptance of doctrines and practices 
which the modern Lutheran believes to have been false and 
bad. He therefore finds the confessions historically justi- 
fied, and accepts them in that sense, believing that if the 
same issues were to recur in the same intellectual environ- 
ment, the same statements would need to be made. 


Included in the body of the confessions is Luther’s 
Small Catechism. Upon this catechism the Lutheran 
hurch bases the instruction of its children and of its 


rospective adult membership. It is an exceedingly brief 
hand-book, in five parts, containing in the simplest form 
of statement the chief doctrines for which the Lutheran 
church stands, and is utterly unlike the great array of theo- 
logical catechisms which the 


Protestant churches after- 


wards produced. Upon instruction in the catechism the 
church lays very great emphasis. It believes that since it 
tands for a well defined interpretation of the gospel, all 
of its members should have the clearest possible concep- 
tion of what that interpretation is. A Lutheran pastor 
thinks of his catechetical class as of equal importance with 
his Sunday sermon. The length of the period of instruc- 
tion of children varies from one to three years, and it is 
the regular use of this same little text-book of religion in 
thousands of parishes which does more than any other one 
thing to maintain the inner unity of the Lutheran church 
throughout the land, and throughout the world. 


CONSERVATIVE IN WORSHIP 


In its forms of worship the Lutheran church in Amer- 
ica is a strongly conservative body. It has been so from 
One of the principles which governed the 
practical activities of the original Lutheran reformers, and 
distinguished them from others, was that all which the 
past had produced was to be retained, unless it was in con- 
flict with the gospel. 


the beginning. 


The Lutheran church has never be- 
lieved that the church must be torn down periodicall:, to 
be rebuilt again according to the ideas which happen 
then to be modern. Thus in the Reformation time the 
Lutheran church retained liturgical forms of worship, 
which also became the basis for the reformed liturgy of 
the church of England. 


In America it is a liturgical 
church. 


Its liturgy is not omly the oldest of the Protest- 





*These other confessions are the two catechisms of 1529, the 
Apology of the Augsburg Confession of 1530, the Schamlkald 
Articles of 1537, and the Formula of Concord of 1577. 
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ant liturgies, but is truer to the ancient practice of the 
church than is the Roman mass. The use of the liturgy 
is not compulsory in Lutheran churches, and yet it is to 
be found in at least seventy-five to eighty per cent of them, 
and the number of non-liturgical congregations is dimin- 
ishing year by year. 

The Lutheran church has yet to make its great contribu- 
tion to the religious life of America. Its most immediate 
influence is destined, apparently, to be exerted as a steady- 
ing and conservative force in American Protestantism. 
Combining in its own inner life fidelity to the past with 
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liberty in the present, and insisting that a church is signif. 
cant only as it stands for a definite interpretation of the 
gospel of Jesus Christ, it may yet show to its sister 
churches a way toward Christian unity. One portion of 
the Lutheran church in America has already moved jp 
that direction, in the adoption by the United Lutheray 
church, in 1920, of a “Declaration Concerning Externg] 
Relationships,” in which it has proposed “a positive basis 
of practical cooperation among the Protestant churches,” 
which is commended to the study of those who hope to 
see this cooperation come to pass. 


Harry Emerson Fosdick, “On ‘Tiptoe” 


By George W. Gray 


chair which Harry Emerson Fosdick holds at Union 


| MAY be chance, but it seems significant that the 
His position 


Seminary is that of practical theology. 


in present religious controversy is much more than that 


of apologist for modernism. He stands as interpreter of 
religion and life. He is, to borrow a phrase from one of 
his books, ‘‘on tiptoe,” seeking to see and interpret the 
changing world to a static ecclesiasticism which shrinks 
from change, and seeking also to see and interpret religion 
afresh, in terms of modern knowledge, in categories un- 
derstandable to the modern mind. 

Dr. Fosdick’s rise to fame as the reigning preacher of 
the metropolis has been extraordinary. Fifteen years ago 
he was twenty-nine years old and the pastor of a Baptist 
church in a small suburban city. Then he became an 
instructor in the seminary, and eight years ago was pro- 
moted to the professorship. He gave up his pastorate and 
devoted himself mainly to teaching and writing; but his 
occasional sermons in university chapels were of such 
brilliance as to attract attention. In 1918 the First Pres- 
byterian church of New York was reorganized and en- 
larged by the consolidation of three congregations, and 
the new church, looking for a minister, chose the young 
seminary professor. He has been crowding it to the doors 
ever since. 

IS FIRST A PREACHER 


Dr. Fosdick is preeminently a preacher, though his 
hooks have sold widely and carried his message far be- 
yond any possible reach of his voice. His style is less 
ornate than that of the great pulpiteers of a generation 
or two ago—Beecher, for example, or Channing or Phillips 
3rooks—and yet he is an orator, a speaker of remarkable 
spontaneity rare in the pulpit today. But more important 
than his oratory is his point of view, his new theology, 
if you will. 

He is a religious radical, first of all, in his disregard 
of pious prejudices, in his impatience with the trifles, the 
over-emphasized externals of religion, the spirit-killing 
things that do not count. ‘Half the questions of theology 
and more that have vexed human hearts and have lain 
at the basis of heresy trials do not matter,” he said in a 
sermon four years ago. “They may have a place upon 


the side streets of Christian thinking, but they ought to 
be kept from littering the avenues.” And in a later ser- 
mon: “The reason why nine-tenths of our theological ¢on- 
troversies are an idle beating of the air is that, which 
ever side wins, it makes no difference to character.” His 
choosing to remain a minister of the Baptist connection, 
though preaching in a Presbyterian church, seems an 
obvious reflection of this attitude. An outsider may re- 
sonably inquire just what vital meaning there is in de 
nominational differences when the outstanding Presbyte- 
rian preacher in New York today is a Baptist. 

But this impatience with things that do not matter would 
be merely superficial if it did not reveal the whole trend 
of the preacher’s mind. His radicalism goes deeper. His 
purpose is not only to rid religion of the tyranny of the 
extraneous and incidental that have somehow come to be 
mistaken for the essential, but also to get at the heart of 
the essentials and learn the truth about them in the light 
of all the knowledge that can be brought to bear. 


GOD CENTRAL IN HIS THOUGHT 

Taxe the idea of God. Certainly this is central in Chris- 
tianity. Recent religious controversy has focussed largely 
on the incarnation of Christ. This was the immediate 
issue in the Grant-Manning discussion; it is one of the 
crucial points in the charges made against Dr. Fosdick’s 
preaching by the Philadelphia presbytery. But far mort 
fundamental than any question about the person of Jesus 
is the question of the being of God. Many thoughtful 
Christians no longer believe in “the high and mighty ruler 
of the universe,” who must be supplicated and propitiated 
like some oriental potentate. The omniscient, omnipotent 
God who sits idle in his far-away heaven while catas- 
trophe overtakes the innocent, is no longer a valid deity 
for these men. And yet this anthropomorphic God is the 
God of popular Christianity, so defined in the creeds and 
theological treatises. “The God of Abraham praise” is 
still the formula of the official worship of the churches, 
but many who follow the liturgies and prayers with thei’ 
lips cannot follow them with their hearts and minds. “God 
is love,” “God is spirit,” “God is the father of spirits’— 
are these just figures of speech? What is God? Cané 
man by searching find him out? 
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Harry Emerson Fosdick has attempted that task. It 
may involve some conflict with the doctors of theology 
and philosophy, but so prophets have fared before. The 
great service he is doing Christianity, and everything 
touched and affected by Christianity, is in this effort to 
find and interpret God in an age when the traditional 
deity stands exposed as inadequate. His idea of God as 
a progressive revelation which is still in process is most 
fully stated, I suppose, in his recent book, “Christianity 
and Progress.” In it one can read between the lines the 
story of the change that came in the thought of this man, 
reared in an orthodox family, sent to a small church col- 
lege, later going to a great free school of theology where 
the scientific method of study is encouraged. Just as in 
the book he traces the development of the new knowledge, 
how the old formulas of astronomy, geology, geography, 
and hiology were turned topsy-turvy by the march of 
man’s growing knowledge, so one can imagine the young 
man meeting these new ideas and being strangely troubled. 
His intellectual honesty forbade him to accept one kind 
of science for the contemporaneous world and another 
kind for the Bible. 


RELIGION MUST PROGRESS 

What he came to see finally was that the idea of prog- 
ress applied to religion as well as to sociology and the 
sciences ; that theology could not be the static pool or de- 
posit that traditionalists taught. Like everything else, 
it must be on the march, affected by progress, varying its 
interpretations as the delving mind of man opened up new 
veins of truth. He accepted evolution, the reign of law, 
the scientific method. But with his acceptance of the idea 
of progress he did not admit the infallibility of progress. 
Evolution is not an automatic ascent, the universe not a 
fool-proof mechanism inevitably ascending to perfection. 
Progress has been gained only through effort. “It has been 
a fight, tragic and ceaseless, against destructive forces.” 

The captain in this well-fought fight he could not con- 
ceive in terms of current theology. “If in the beginning 
God did make man in his own image, man has been busy 
ever since making God in his image, and the deplorable 
consequences are everywhere to be seen. From idolaters 
who how down before wooden images of the divine in 
human form, to ourselves, praying to a magnified man 
throned somewhere in the skies, man has persistently run 
God into his own mold.” 

The road to God is by the way of the spiritual quality 
in life. Start, says Dr. Fosdick, with “the creative Power 
from which this amazing universe and all within it have 
arisen.” What is this inner reality of all things? Is it 
physical, or is it spiritual? Dr. Fosdick says, “He who 
is convinced that the creative Power from which all things 
comes is spiritual, believes in God.” God then, in his 
phrase, is “the resident soul of all creation.” 

This is a far different conception from that of a tribal 
God. It is not compatible with the idea of an exclusive 
church of the saved. This God, Dr. Fosdick teaches, 
dwells even in people who do not believe in him, and is 
not Cependent upon their confessedly receiving him. The 
Stars guided man’s wanderings and the sun warmed him 
through many generations when mankind utterly mis- 
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conceived the real nature of the physical universe. So 
God comes, not waiting to be asked or delaying until he 
is consciously recognized—a flame in the heart of man 
that will not go out, “the light which lighteth every man 
coming into the world.” 

If words are to be taken literally, this is not the God 
of the Westminster Confession of Faith, nor the God of 
the Book of Common Prayer, or of the Roman Missal— 
though Dr. Fosdick calls it “the God of the New Testa- 
ment.” But, as he points out, neither is the God of the 
prophet Jeremiah the same as the Jehovah of Moses’s ac- 
count. The “Logos” of St. John’s Gospel is a different 
concept from the Messiah of the other evangelists. Thus, 
even in the Bible itself, there is no static creed. As the 
Greek audience in Ephesus where St. John preached re- 
quired a different interpretation of Christianity than that 
which was intelligible to the Hebrews, so the twentieth 
century cannot be satisfied with the categories of a thou- 
sand years ago. 

Such is the work which Dr. Fosdick has attempted. 
Philosophers may find his new theology as empirical and 
unscientific as the old. There may be those who will say 
that he has let his “moral imagination” run away with 
him. The present writer does not presume to attempt 
any critical study of his theology, and must leave that for 
the experts. But he believes that, whatever the outcome, 
this effort to restate theology cannot but be wholesome. 
There is today a vast, formless but acutely-felt religious 
unrest, a spiritual hunger. People turn to the churches, 
and quickly turn away; the old categories are inadequate, 
the things many preachers talk about are remote and be- 
yond the outsiders’ interest; God is too far away, too 
other-worldly, too monarchical and concerned with triviali- 
ties of rite and dogma and tradition. Perhaps Dr. Fos- 
dick can show a gleam to these God-hungry millions, a 
light to lighten their darkness, an assurance to calm their 
bewildered restlessness. 

Religion is here—call it what you will—an incurable 
disease, an unquenchable spring, or the hope of the great 
community. Donald Hankey’s definition, “Religion is bet- 
ting one’s life that there is a God,” may be as good as 
any. But it depends immensely on what kind of God. 


Without Faith 


LAS, the eyes which blinding dust has filled, 
Whose grovelling god lies in the mothering slime; 
And blundering hands that level hope sublime 
Down to the tomb ; and dark brains coldly skilled 
In knowledge to pull down but not to build— 
Lone spirits on the narrow bridge of Time, 
Heart-sick for heights that challenge them to climb, 
3ut stopped by smothering deeps where light is killed! 
They waste their hearts in faithless, baffling strife, 
Groping in dust for the lost key of life, 
Nor see the stars from midnight march toward dawn; 
Alas, for they beyond the dizzy end 
Of years glimpse not the path that still goes on, 
Nor know in all the vasts of space a Friend! 


SToK.ey S. FISHER. 








Liberal and Conservative 


By George Lawrence Parker 


A Talk With Horatio the Layman 

E sat that afternoon by the side of a small clear 
lake in the “Lakelet District” of America, on 

Horatio had come to see me on my 

Three or four days 


Cape Cod. 
little farm that borders the “pond.” 
of fishing had revived in us that capacity for discussion 
We had 
progressed so far into unpopular literature as to talk of 
Amiel’s Journal and Samuel Butler’s “Way of All Flesh.” 
We had come down to our own times and ventured to 


which busy occupations had almost destroyed. 


discuss, lightly, the recent upset in a well-known New 
England college whose president had retired seemingly 
under the hot fire of conservatism in his board of trustees. 
We sat now rather lazily by our boat, waiting for the com- 
ing of more quiet fishing water as the late afternoon came 
on. 

“There’s no use blinking the fact,” Horatio said, “that 
the fight is on between reaction and progress, between lib- 
eralism and conservatism, if you like. I see no way out of 
it but uncompromising battle, or an agreement to go separ- 
ate paths and work in separate camps.” 

“I see some logic in your warfare theory,” | replied; 
“but not in your separate camp theory. That seems to me 

» beg the entire question.” 
“Tl know it; but it’s all I can see; it’s as far as I can go 


now:” and his tone had a thoughtful sadness in it that 
indicated a desire to go farther. 

“There are a great many things in this universe, Hora- 
tio,” I ventured, “that God has joined together but which 
put asunder. Conservatism and liberal- 
ism are in that category of things divinely joined and 
humanly disjoined. If we are going to unravel the tangle 


we must begin at this same human end; and, if you are 
patient enough, while the fish are getting ready to bite 
once more, I move you that we do a bit of the unravelling. 
For I agree with you, Horatio, that, what with fundamen- 
talism on the rampage, and colleges uncertain in their defi- 
nitions, and, on the other hand, the liberals wandering in 
open sea with nothing but cargoes of liberalism, the going 
And by that | don’t mean un- 
tutored souls, but souls who would like scientific simplicity 


is hard for simple souls. 


and honest thinking in their religion and in the vast net- 
work of our human relations.” 

“All right, go on and unravel ;” and Horatio lighted his 
pipe with that inspiring air of resignation which is the 
bait he so often catches me with. 


BOTH HAVE GOOD FAMILY HISTORY 


“Well,” I said, ‘in the first place there must be full ac- 
ceptance of the fact that both conservatism and liberalism 
are here, present in our world, each with a very good his- 
tory, and each, apparently, to remain in the future as in 
the past. Personally, Horatio, I refused for years to 
grant this; I declined to acknowledge that these two factual 
forces were born free and equal. I thought to say, by a 
wave of the hand, ‘Here, conservatism, you really don’t 
exist; you are the low mist of stagnant minds; get off the 
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track.’ But | have changed all that. I have come to be- 
lieve that conservatism is a true factual force, and has 
not only a good family history but also a beauty and an 
enchantment for real thinking that may be quite as potent 
as the charm of liberalism. We will get nowhere, Hora- 
tio, if conservatism is called an old gray mare en route to 
the bone yard, and liberalism a wild young colt who may 
some day win the blue ribbon but who at present chiefly 
concerns himself with smashing fences and snapping 
That kind of mutual misrepresentation shows us 
no way out, believe me. We must face the truth that 
these two factual forces are here to stay, that they are 
real, and that somewhere, someway, there is beauty and 
power in each.” 


traces. 


“You mean,” queried the pipe-smoking Horatio, “that 
these opposing forces must go on Alphonsing and Gaston- 
ing each other as always? Your statement is not new; I 
have heard the same ‘oft on the rialto.’ 

“No,” I said, “that is not just what I mean. But there 
is a tendency now to think that we can solve a great many 
an old Southern 
judge, once, who wished to solve the negro problem by 
shipping every man-Jack of a negro to the Philippine Is- 
lands. 


problems by abolishing them. I knew 


When told that all our American negroes would die 
in that climate his quick reply was, ‘Yes, Suh; that’s ex- 
actly what I mean; the question would be solved at once, 
Suh.’ There are those who would solve the Irish prob- 
lem by killing all the Irish, or letting them kill themselves ; 
solve the German menace by killing all the Germans; and 
oon, Their motto is ‘Solution by Abolition.’ 
PRESENT AND PAST 

“In the same way the conservative would abolish the 
liberal point of view and the liberal the conservative. But 
[ see no solution that way. And, chiefly, because I believe 
that both liberalism and conservatism are more than points 
of view. A ‘point of view’ is rather too fickle and flappant 
a name to give to these two factual forces of the soul. You 
may move over to yonder side of the lake and see the glint 
of the setting sun reflected on the trees here on the eastern 
side. You will have your own point of view and thoughts 
of your own. I may sit on this side to watch the sun go 
down; and I will have my point of view and thoughts of 
my own. Our thoughts and points of view will be truly 
different, but that difference will be as nothing compared 
to the glory that we both see. In just that way we have 
got to find an encompassing and surrounding glory that 
includes both liberalism and conservatism. 

“For mark you, Horatio, every human soul is both a 
liberal and a conservative. The encompassing greater 
thing I plead for is no creation of my own; it is born 
with and springs from our very nature as humans. In 
each of us exists the liberal and the conservative. You 
remember Abbe Loisy’s splendid dictum, ‘the present is 
not shot out of a pistol.’ Well, we are all conservatives 
by the mysterious influence of our past. We come into 
life with history written all over the tablets of our souls. 
As humans we are born old, no matter how new we are 
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as individuals. The infant a span long is aged with the 
age of the race. He can never throw off that inheritance 
completely, not even by radicalism nor revolution nor 
liberalism. However thoroughly he wishes to change 
things, it is something already made that he must change. 
The past that he would abolish and which he seems to 
despise furnishes him with the material out of which he 
must create the new. This is what the common brand of 
radicalism seems to forget. It forgets that but for the 
conservative instinct there would be no world, no civiliza- 
tion, no faith for him to change. If liberalism—use what- 
ever term you like best—is to be true to fact, commending 
itself as our path to true progress, it must give credit to 
the force that places a world already made in its hands. 
It may correct the errors; it cannot destroy the thing 
itself. 

“You see, Horatio, we are conservative by reason of 
our affections. Something got hold of our hearts before it 
put puzzles into our heads. And whatever it is that thus 
got hold of us, no man can really seek to destroy it. The 
universe made love to us before it asked us for complete 
understanding. Old cities, old trees, old “folkways,” as 
Professor Sumner called them, old neighborhoods, old 
methods of thoughts, dear remembered faces, old high- 
ways of association exist in and for all of us. Even when 
we feel our liberalism champing its bit and impatiently 
pawing the earth at the old hitching-post, we still love the 
accustomed things the past has given to us. The wildest 
radical, if he would but confess it, feels this wooing of 
the universe as truly as the most conservative soul. The 
trouble is that when he makes progress a dogmatic and 
rofessional rally cry, he neglects to tell us that he has 
this love deep inside him. 
destroyer. 


So he appears to us as a mere 
If liberalism, or radicalism, is to lead us to 
progress, it must come to us with a face marked by deep 
lines of love for our mother-world. Under those lines 
may shine the light of hoped-for change, but the new 
markings must not obliterate the common affection for 
the large mystery in which both conservative and liberal 
exist, and from which, as from a mother, both draw sus- 
tenance. There is a tenderness at the heart of the uni- 
verse that the radical must not destroy by fire. 


WHERE CONSERVATISM HELPS 


“You know as well as I do, Horatio, that when we 
hear a professional radical orate, he always makes us feel 
that he is hating something, everything perhaps, with a 
mighty hatred. He stirs the bristles on our back. We 
go out inspired, perhaps, but also in fearful wonderment. 
Suppose all the conservative cooks in our conservative 
homes have meanwhile deserted their conservative old pots 
and kettles. left uncooked their conservative meat and po- 
tatoes, and so we be cheated of our much-loved and much- 
anticipated conservative dinner! I have sometimes gone 
out expecting to see the whole city laid low because the 
radical thundered so loudly against the “city evils.” If 
he had been taken seriously neither he nor his audience 
would have had a roof for their heads that night! I often 
wonder, Horatio, if the radicals mean us to take them se- 
riously ; or are they humorists? The only true definition of 
liberalism is this: radicalism seasoned and tempered by 
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love; and love is sanity. And this same love will save 
conservatism from its cold blight of narrowness and stag- 
nation. I can’t go into all the detailed applications of 
this thought now - 

“No, don’t,” interrupted Horatio, as he meditatively 
knocked the ashes from his pipe and looked across the 
lake; “don’t; I want to fish a little more before dark. Still, 
you don’t seem to have finished; and I’ll give you a min- 
ute or two longer. You seem to have made the better case 
for the conservative, though I have always classed you 
as a radical.” 

“T am a radical,” I replied, ‘or rather a liberal, by the 
definition I have just given. But when liberalism means 
stagnation or destruction, emptiness or negations, then my 
conservatism comes into play and saves me from myself. 
Or, that inclusive bigger thing I spoke of gets to work 
and makes my radical and conservative forces join hands 
in a task more important than fighting each other. I be- 
lieve, Horatio, that Jesus was the most swift-footed liberal 
the world has seen or will see; but how deep was his love 
for that same world as he beheld its common life and its 
dear activities. How companionable he was with old meth- 
ods and associations! How good to chat with, by a lake 
just like ours! How his heart reached down to the roots of 
things and made itself one with ancient humanity! There 
was about him very little of the explosive booster; not 
much of the haste of the modern radical! He was con- 
servative enough to call himself a shepherd, for men, like 
sheep, must see before them a guardian care and affec- 
tion clothed in personal form. 


JESUS AND THE PHARISEES 


But don’t think for a minute, Horatio, that this im- 
plies stagnation. This is not the method of blighting con- 


servatism. Jesus condemned the Pharisees not so much 


for their ancient ways and faiths, but because they had 
taken this guardian affection out of religion; they had 
depersonalized religion. 


They simply cared not one whit 
for warm, homeseeking, needy humanity. They valued 
men only in so far as they were hollow receivers of their 
creeds and traditions. They forgot that each generation 
is borr anew. And Jesus meant as a literal fact that every 
soul must be born again if he would see the kingdom of 
God. The real spiritual flesh of humanity in each gen- 
eration is the quivering, soft, dawn-pink flesh of infancy, 
full of weakness, but crowded with hope. Jesus saw that 
the mind of man is by nature progressive, flexible for 
forward steps, but gaining new strength with each ad- 
vance. And Jesus loved this ancient childlike humanity 
of ours, loved it as no other has loved it. And because 
the conservative of his day despised this thing Jesus con- 
demned the conservative. The conservative had come to 
love the shell. had made himself a keeper of the mental 
wardrobe of mankind, but had lost his care for men. “He 
cared not for the sheep”; all he cared for was the theory 
of sheep-culture. The true Liberal, walking on the hills 
of Galilee, condemned this conservative utterly. After all, 
Horatio, there is little to choose between the fiery red de- 
struction of the radical and the cold, loveless destruction 
of the conservative. It is but a matter of taste whether 
one prefers death by fire or death by freezing. When I 
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have gone home sometimes from one of these chilly con- 
servative orations, I may have been glad that the speaker 
left me my roof-tree, but the atmosphere was more like a 
refrigerator than a home. A cold-storage plant is not a 
home. And in such a moment I have almost preferred 
to wander with the radical over the warm ashes of his 
burnt-up world, rather than shiver with the conservative 
in some ‘household of faith’ with the spiritual tempera- 
ture at zero! This destructive conservatism ought to be 
reminded that its true father is not great Moses, not mar- 
velous Isaiah, not wonderful Paul; its true parent is an 
official bureaucracy and various sets of office-seeking minds 
who let humans starve while they built their warehouses 
of faith; and that faith was mostly selfishness.” 

“Well,” said Horatio, “you have splendidly praised and 
blamed both of these factual forces, as you call them; how 
are you going to hitch them together? You had better 
hurry, for I think the fish are getting ready to bite again.” 


NO SHEDDING OF BLOOD 

“First of all, Horatio,” 1 continued, “I would call for 
a general understanding that neither of these forces can 
kill the other; and I would base this on the life of each 
force as every soul knows that life within itself. Then I 
would demand a declaration of pure, simple honesty. I 
would make the conservative prove that he loves the prin- 
ciples of Moses more than the Mosaic authorship of some 
much-neglected books. I would make him frankly choose 
between the authority of St. Paul in the 13th chapter of 
First Corinthians and the authority of St. Paul when he 
dictates about women speaking in churches or about their 
fiats and hair dressing. For Paul was near to the heart 
of God when he wrote of love, but he was a mere crusty 
old bachelor when he dilated on ladies’ millinery and 
female oratory. With these illustrations in mind I would 
make the conservative perceive that science must be judged 
by its fruits, but not cast out of court because of its proc- 
esses. If he insists on considering science to be blas- 
phemy, I would send him back to school or set him at 
physical tasks where he might be happily and consistently 
useful. 

“And I would make the radical remain in his labora- 
tory a little longer until he had learned the drawing power 
of truth rather than its explosive force. I would frankly 
tell him that unless and until he comes to me with love 
in his eyes I cannot listen to him. I would tell him that 
our old home of humanity has sheltered me so long that 
I refuse to pull down the dear old place until I see his 
new building material on the premises. In other words, 
Horatio, I would submerge both conservatism and radi- 
calism in a kind of chemical bath. The fluid of that bath 
is the original spiritual protoplasm out of which both of 
these forces were born and from which both must be born 
again if they would become true factors in the soul and 
in society.” 

“And what is this mysterious chemical fluid?” asked 
Horatio. 

“Why,” I replied, “it has only one name. 
progress is love. 


The key to 
Bathed in love, not as a sentiment, but 
as a working fact, each of these forces resumes its native 
use in the soul, and ‘God renews his ancient rapture.’ For 
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this !ove is the heart-stuff of the Divine Nature; there is 
no other reality, no other method. What God hath joined 
together let no man put asunder.” 

As Horatio launched the boat for more fishing, for our 
evening meal, the lake glowed with a flaming sunset full 
of a million new colors, and a rugged old oak on the 
eastern side caught the glow and smiled, rich with the 
memory of a thousand sunsets as grand as this, and 
wealthy with the sure hope of a thousand yet to be. 


The Lion in His Den 


By Lynn Harold Hough 


HE summer resort where the Lion was stopping 
was crowded. But he had found ample quarters in 


a pleasant cottage which overlooked the sea and I 
found him in a couch on a little piazza which was all his 


own during his stay. The air from the ocean was moving - 


briskly about and the effect of the tonic atmosphere was to 
be seen in a bit of unwonted color on my friend’s face and 
a quick vital light in his eye. 

“Where is it?” I asked. 

The Lion drew forth a book from somewhere on the 
couch, 

“Here it is,” he said. “But I didn’t intend to begin with 
it. I was looking over the sea and thinking of certain 
streets in Lonaon and Paris and certain book shops where 
a man may really expect to turn up a great and happy 
surprise.” 

For a little while we sat chatting of favorite haunts in 
great towns of the old world. Then I reached for the book 
which the Lion still held in his hand. It was Professor 
Stuart P. Sherman’s volume of essays, “Americans.” 
Then I leaned back in my chair. 

“I’ve been wanting to hear you talk about Sherman for 
rather a while,” I said. 

The Lion looked out toward the sea. 

“It’s all wonderfully done,” he said. “This middle 
western professor of English literature has all the distinc- 
tion we once associated with the most veritable intellectual 
3rahmin of Boston. He knows the great essayists. He is 
at home in the eighteenth century. He is a man of really 
rich and varied erudition. And he has taken time to read 
with patience and understanding the writings which tell 
the tale of the American experiment in expression. He 
has a wholesome mind. And he is not without sound 
standards of taste. He is an American who has made the 
most distinguished English tradition his own and with the 
sly skill of a man who has spent no end of hours with the 
best English speaking wits. He writes about our achieve- 
ment as you can see it in Franklin and Emerson and Whit- 
man and Hawthorne and Joaquin Miller and Carnegie and 
Roosevelt and Paul More, incidentally paying his respects 
to the Adams family. A very highly evolved and delicate- 
ly articulated mind applies itself to the analysis and the 
interpretation and the criticism of these Americans. He 
can use words which bite. And he is not without words 
which caress. You would be glad to send a copy of this 
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book to the editor of the literary supplement of the Lon- 
don Times.” 

“This is high praise,” I threw in. 

“I’m not through yet,” returned the Lion. “But there 
is more praise before I come to the damnatory clauses. As 
an antidote to the group of young intellectuals who are 
going about our cities naked and quite without shame 
nothing could be better than the writing of Professor 
Sherman. The raw vulgarity of Mr. Mencken is seen 
with singular clarity and in the clear light furnished by 
this writer of highly disciplined and distinguished prose. 
A number of prophets turn out to be nothing more than 
very bad boys with mud over their faces when Professor 
Sherman applies to them the tests of his searching analy- 
sis. You begin to feel that after all the new Dr. Johnson 
does not have to be a brute in order to deserve a Boswell. 
This knightly gentleman with the swift sword does a bit of 
work whose brilliant execution is a delight to see.” 

The Lion sat still for a moment. 

“Now for the ‘howevers’ and the ‘buts’,” I suggested. 

The Lion reached for the book and fumbled through the 
pages of the last essay. 

“After all,” he said, “in a measure you can find the 
same fault with Sherman which he finds with Paul More. 

























































































HAVE just been at Silver Bay, where I have seen 

more than six hundred girls from colleges in the east- 

ern part of the United States during their annual con- 
ierence. These student summer conferences are an old- 
established institution. I was eager to see what their in- 
fluence is in this present year of confusion. 





























Outwardly, the student conference has not changed 
much in the last ten years or so. Financial stringency (the 
Y. W. C. A. is reputed to be suffering the courage of its 
convictions concerning the modern application of the gos- 
pel) has cut down the faculties somewhat. There are few- 
er “headliners” on the platform. But the round of meet- 
ings is about what it has always been. The conference 
meets in various groups and masses, indulges in the sort 
of stunts that have been traditional for years. It is con- 
ctivable that Vassar, og, having experienced that sort of 
rejuvenation that Mrs. Atherton has advertised, might 
crop into Silver Bay and not realize that anything had 
intervened since she attended as an undergraduate. 

Such a feeling could hardly last, however, longer than 
the first day. Beneath its surface the student conference 
has changed, and Vassar, ’09, would soon find herself in 
the midst of a vocabulary that called for a mental rejuvena- 
ion. Evidently the Y. W. C. A., having faced the loss of 
some support because of attitudes already adopted, now 
eels no trammels to further pioneering, and encourages a 
ange of interest at its summer gatherings that is remark- 
ably stimulating. At another conference conducted by 
his same body this summer I heard one of the national 
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This book is a delight. But in a measure it is exotic. The 
wealth of the author’s erudition, the sharp edge of his 
style, the sudden gleam of his satire, are pure joy, but it is 
not quite a joy which has caught the American flavor. Paul 
More is a cosmopolitan who lives in America and writes 
about Europe. Stuart P. Sherman is a cosmopolitan who 
lives in America and writes about America. But the sub- 
tlest elements of American life slip through his fine mind 
and come away without visible form or expression. The 
cosmopolitan whose varied wealth of mind is mastered and 
dominated by the subtle flavor of our own life and whose 
criticism with all its splendid expanse could be written 
nowhere but in America is not Professor Sherman. He 
ioves his country. He reads its great books. But for all 
that he lives in an atmosphere which is not quite native.” 

Out on the sand at the moment I saw a friend of whom 
I had not had a glimpse for half a dozen years. As I ex- 
cused myself to greet him, the Lion shot after me: 

“I only growl because I am happy. Just to have Sher- 
man alive in America is a promise that intellectual jazz 
may give place to music.” 

At that moment a band not far away began to play. And 
1 am afraid it was jazz which fell upon our ears as an echo 
to the optimism of my friend. 


officers declare, ““We have never put a roof on a summer 
conference, and we never will.” My experience at Silver 
Bay suggests that, not satisfied with merely keeping the 
roof off, the Y. W. C. A. is now beginning to knock the 
sides out as well. 


MANY CULTURES REPRESENTED 

One sign of the change in the summer conference is to 
be seen in the diversified infusion of other cultures. It is 
hard for provincialism to survive strongly in a group that 
contains the articulate voice of as many states as Rou- 
mania, Russia, Armenia, China, Canada, Latvia, England, 
Japan, Greece, France, Italy, Sweden, Jugo-Slavia and 
Finland. All these were at Silver Bay, and perhaps some 
more. Their report of the student movement in other parts 
of the world had its effect, but even larger was their con- 
tribution toward international peace and understanding by 
public confession of the sins of which their nations have 
been guilty. In such an atmosphere of penitence, jingoism 
has small chance. 

The emphasis upon socialized Christianity has become 
pronounced. The lecturer on “fundamentals” began with 
“Science and the Bible” and before he got through man- 
aged to touch on subjects as diverse as the latest attack on 
Dr. Fosdick and Upton Sinclair’s arrest for reading the 


Constitution of the United States. A London clergyman 


presented the case for the social gospel out of the back- 
ground of his parish, and even, brave man, attempted to 
give these modern young women a Christian interpreta- 
tion of the problem of sex. 
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fhe “unbroken succession” between the student con- 
ference of 1923 and that of other years was shown, how- 
ever, when inquiry developed the fact that the religious 
problem of paramount importance to these girls concerned 
the reality of a personal God. Preachers who have been 
taking belief in a personal God for granted would have 
learned something to have seen practically every college 
delegation voting that this was the religious question of 
most moment. 


INTERNATIONAL PROBLEMS 
The student conference of 1923 finds its most distinctive 
however, in its attention to international problems, 
including that of war. Resolutions adopted at the World’s 
Student Christian Convention in Peking last year form the 
The 


}ay proved themselves as conservative in 


+ 


note 


focus for discussion, which both ranges and rages. 
girls at Silver 
their approach to these problems as would most Ameri- 
cans. They were no more ready to pass drastic resolutions 
But 


they were eager to discuss such questions, keen to study 


utlawing war than would be a board of bishops. 
them, and apparently sincere in their search for a Christian 
solution. 

My own testimony, after talking with scores of these 
virls, is that they feel themselves deprived by their colleges 
of touch with problems in which they have a vital interest. 


“If you are going to learn about the world you have to 


live in.” said one of them, “you will have to do so outside 
ollege. College protects you from anything actual.” 
\nd whether t 


he student comes from one of the self 


assured girls’ college or one of the coeducational schools, 


mention of the simplest features of the international situa 


tion would in practically every case evoke some such com 


ment as, “We know nothing about these things in our 
school. Why don’t we? Why do we have to come to the 
Y. W. C. A. to get this?” The summer conference is 


making its contribution to the reappraisal of American 


education. 


EMOTIONALISM LACKING 


lhe modern American college girl is an interesting type. 
She will discuss any topic, whether she knows anything 
Accused of lack of knowledge, she will 


about it or not. 


cheerfully admit the charge. She has a mental glibness 
that can cover a lot of fundamental ignorance, and a gen- 
eral alertness that enables her quickly to find her feet in 
unaccustomed surroundings. At times she gives evidence 
of violent partisanship for certain opinions, but one won- 
ders how many convictions she has for which she would 
be willing to dare college convention. 

\n assumption of superiority to the emotional appeal 
marks most of these girls. Religion, in their minds, has 
been to such an extent associated with the sawdust trail 
and the weeping testifier that they proclaim on any provo- 
If 
they think they have achieved this coldly rational eminence 
I noticed 


cation, or none, their inaccessibility to the emotional. 


I suppose that it is a shame to disillusion them. 
at Silver Bay, however, that on the three times when they 
were most completely gripped the speakers were making 
a fundamentally emotional appeal. Perhaps I shouldn't 


write this. The girls never suspected it. 
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The astonishing thing, to one who has seen post-war 
student bodies in other countries, is the way in which the 
American student seems to regard any assumption of the 
responsibilities of citizenship during his school days as an 
unheard of thing. Talk of the Youth Movement in Asia 
or Europe or South America, and these students are sure 
that there must be some difference in age or social statys 
between these others and themselves that makes impos. 
sible any suggestion of similar action in America. The Y 
W. C. A. deserves commendation for the courage with 
which it is, apparently for the first time, pressing home on 
these students the demand that they assume immediately 
the responsibilities of Christian citizenship. 


SOME CONVICTIONS EXPRESSED 
I have been told that the student conferences held a 
other spots, such as Camp Maqua, Maine, and Eagle: 
Mere, Pennsylvania, considered the same sort of questions 
and arrived at much the same positions as were arrived a 
by the girls at Silver Bay. To one who wonders what the 
modern young woman is thinking about these resolutions, 
culled from the list adopted at Silver Bay, will give a clue 
] That 


federation, the 


Student Christian 
Silver Bay division concentrate 


of the National 


the 


members 


as 


students of 


their energies on the development of world thinking among 
students 

2. That in agreement with the Peking resolution, the sts 
dents be encouraged to intelligent consideration of interna 


tional peace, facing honestly those individual practices which 
indulged in nationally, would lead to war. 

3. That the local association give special emphasis to a 
true to students’ question 
Christ, the Christian way oi 
endeavoring to correlate these Christian principles wit 


unqualified search for answers 


about God, Jesus and 


life, 


prayer 


a. Interracial education, study and contact. 
b. The the 
Economic 


missionary enterprise of church 
and industrial life. 

t+. That as individuals, and as associations, thought 
fully consider the purpose of the Y. W. C. A. and ask ow 


selves whether or not we can honestly follow it in letter a 


we, 


spirit 
5. That the conditions with th 
purpose of cooperating with industrial women to help bring 


students study industrial 


about a better social order. 

6. That the local association help prepare for the coming 
Student Volunteer convention by securing delegates and } 
creating an interest in the purposes for which it is held. 

7. That we give our wholehearted support to the Stude# 
Friendship fund for the coming year. 

4 STRIKING LITANY 


It seemed to me that the new emphasis was well epitot 


twelve-hoy 
cern for n 
‘oncern fe 
Was inviti 


Riant whe: 


ized in the litany that the delegates recited during the! heli 
closing morning service of worship. This litany, write gn 
by Lucey Soulsby, is too long for quotation, but it wa5trudent «31 
stirring experience to hear six hundred college studentftonscience 
uniting in such petitions as these: 

“We pray Thee to increase the Spirit of Friendliness in the he Die-H 
Nation, by helping the Rich to understand the Bitterness" The cteg 
Soul produced by Poverty; and helping the Poor to uné@Blaim ¢h2+ 
stand the Deadness of Soul produced by luxury; so that @fvho work 
may be alive to the other’s difficulties.” _ Be entertaj 

“Help the Rich to see that, as of old Thou didst req@"@@heir shopd 


Mercy and not Sacrifice, so today Thou dost require Just 
and not Charity.” 
“Help us to hold fast to ancient Lessons of Personal Re 
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zion and Self-Discipline, but lead us on to the wider Vision 
of the ‘Beloved Community’ by which it is brought home 
. us that when the conditions of the World press hardly on 
the Weak—whoso acquiesces in things as they are, is veril) 
guilty concerning his Brother.” 

“Hel Women to meet the needs of this great Day of the 
Lord, large-heartedly and large-mindedly; giving wider Serv- 





a wise and 





sturdy Heart; that the 
f any Civic or Political power involves the Duty 


and thoughtfully using it.” 


remembering 








“Rorgive 
Lives; instead of realizing their limitless Power, Jn Thy 





them for so often looking on the Limitations of 















































































n forgive us all for our incomprehensible slow- 
V in making use of that Power.” 
M them large-hearted in helping—generous and con- 
riticizing—keep them from unkind words and 
at 
es 
ns 
a 
the HE morning paper brings the news that the steel makers 
Ns, T are meeting to arrange for the abolition of the twelve- 
ue day. Judge Gary promises to make a beginning 
tian vithin six weeks. All this is rather striking after the steel lords’ 
me: announcement of May 25th that they could “not report at this 
re time in favor of the total abolition of the twelve-hour day.” The 
1 1e reception given that report by the press of the 
ot labor issue in recent times has there been so unani- 
ese tinuous and so incisive a barrage of editorial de- 
hich and. It has come not only from every section of the country 
irnals of every political complexion. Conservative 
0 a rgans of the most prudent type have vied with radical editors 
stions orcefulness of their language. 
y of The Baltimore Sun commented upon the “fainting spell” that 
wit! ver Judge Gary as he coupled his plea for the Christian 
igion as the cure for all our industrial ills with this announce- 
ent, by saying that in a more superstitious age men would have 
it Lord struck him down for sacrilege. The New 
ought 1arked that when the churches unite in speaking on 
k our uma ie, “even the United States Steel Corporation cannot 
ot notice.” They could flout one president of the United 
States in war time and deny the request of another m peace 
th the @S but they cannot ignore the demand of an organized Christian 
bring nscience. The New York World, the staunchest proponent 
the Interchurch committee has had among the newspapers, char- 
comingamg “cterizes the response of the press to the announcement as “a 
and bye ior of attack unsurpassed thus far in the long campaign against 
eld. industrial outrage.” The Rocky Mountain News calls the 
Student 'welve-hour day “a practice in industry which makes God’s con- 
ern for man’s spiritual worth of less moment than the employer’s 
concern for his dollar’s worth.” The Chicago Tribune said steel 
was inviting legislative interference and that “it will be a sick 
epitor giant when it gets it.” ; ; 
.@ The Interchurch World movement now comes into its own 
S thes n this issue and its experience should bring courage to the 
WMitt@nited churches when they are tempted to hesitate between a 
t was *itrudent silence for the sake of income and the voice of a good 
student ieonscience for the sake of righteousness. 
**¢ 
ss in The Die-Hard Capitulation 
erness"@ The steel makers’ committee expressess its doubts as to the 
to undHBlaim that the twelve-hour day is injurious to either the man 
that @Mvho works or to his family life. With a cynicism that can 
entertained only by men who can use a twelve-hour day in 
st req"EBheir shops, they doubt whether men on a shorter day devote 
re Jus™nore time to their families—to their minds the average working 
1 Rd lan is not much of a family man, anyhow. Several years ago a 
ona 





mmittee of their own stockholders reported that “a twelve-hour 
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from unkind Silences—and may each Home set a 
Standard of Love and Beauty, Order and Freedom.” 
“Grant that when they lose their own interests in life, they 


may graft on their hearts the 


wt 
noovie 


interests of others.” 

“Finally, O Lord, grant that to live in such times maj 
cleanse us from all pettiness and self-seeking, filling us with 
a gallant and undaunted spirit, that we may be diffusers ot 
life, invigorating all we meet. Amen.’ 

The student summer conference, 1923 model, was a 
long way from just a place for the re-hashing of stereo- 
typed religious phrases. As far as I saw it, a real attempt 
was made to stir the religious interests of the student, if 


she had any, to the point where thought on new problems 


and action in new fhelds would result. 


Cay of labor, continuously followed by any group of men for any 
considerable number of years, means a decreasing efficiency and 
a lessening of the vigor and virility of such men,” and one 
of their vice-presidents declared that it made men old at forty. 
For more than a decade all such humanitarians within their own 
ranks have been ignored, as have all “meddlers” on the outside. 

The Associated Engineers found that the shorter day results 
in gardens, better homes and all that a chance to be a family 
man implies. Social workers, ministers and all others who are 
acquainted with communities where the shorter day prevails 
know that the response to a chance in terms of shorter hours 
to make better homes, be better citizens and real 
Americans is in direct ratio to that chance. There is an inherent 
rectitude in the vast majority of mankind that takes advantage 
of opportunities to be self-respecting and decent; the cynicism 
that doubts it has characterized all autocrats from the days of 
grand monarchs down to those of modern industry. 

Just 100 years ago a writer made the following argument: 
“Experience has shown that labor continued from day to day for 
more than ten hours is prejudicial to health. 


to become 


More than ten hours 
of hard labor will wear on the human constitution and exhibit 


its effects, if not in disease at least in premature old age and 
debility. Not only is the body injured but also the mind, by 
excessive bodily labor. It must be confessed that we must not 
expect great results in this generation, except from a few minds 
already traveling forward in the path of progressive improve- 
ment.” The steady trend during this one hundred years has been 
toward a shorter day. Steel seems to have been hard of heart and 
slow of understanding. 

In announcing against the discontinuance of the twelve-hour 
day the steel makers said: “There are many questions of high 
importance, not involving moral or social features. 


They are 
economic.” 


These “questions” are stated categorically to be those 
of production and the cost of production, both of which they 
immediately admit enter decisively into their consideration cf 
the twelve-hour day. They then state that it will cost 60,000 
additional men and an increased cost of 15 per cent in production 
to change from the two to the three shift system. 
**¢ * 

Economics vs. Morals 

In previous articles we have given the report of the Federated 
Engineering Societies on this matter. They found that the change 
required no such increased cost as was claimed by the steel 
manufacturers. Now comes Dr. H. E. Howe of that organiza- 
tion’s committee on work periods saying that he finds that when 
the same wage is paid for the new eight-hour as for the old 
twelve-hour shift the increased cost runs only from 3 per cent to 
15 per cent; that some have actually reduced costs through 
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making the change, and that “profits need not suffer if the change 
is made with wisdom.” The Rockefeller company in Colorado 
testify that they “have lost nothing either in producing cost or 
output by reason of the change.” 

Judge Gary once admitted that his corporation could make steel 
for about two dollars per ton less than the independents. The 
above results of actual experience by these independents plus 
this advantage admitted by the steel king would seem to argue 
that estimating an increased cost of 15 per cent is putting the 
case in its worst possible light. The same thing would seem 
to be true regarding the claim that it will require 60,000 men to 
man the three-shift. The Federated Engineers found that it did 
not require three men for the three-shift day where two had pre- 
viously been employed. The shortening of hours increased ener- 
gies, allowed the rearrangement of gangs and increased morale. 

There seem to be no accurate figures at present as to how many 
men are still on the twelve-hour day. Judge Gary told the 
senate committee in 1919 that his corporation had 69,000 on the 
long shift, then he announced a little over two years later that 
the number had been reduced by more than one-half. Today the 
associated press quotes him as saying that the number is about 
65,000. In light of the senate committee’s statement, this must 
be put down as a newspaper error. If it is meant to cover all 
steel mills, then the estimate that almost as many more will be 
required to make the change is certainly putting it strong. In a 
recent study covering more than 20,000 men, the bureau of 
statistics of the federal government’s department of labor found 
7 per cent of the men working more than seventy-two hours per 
week and 22 per cent working over seventy hours. If this holds 
good for the industry, it would appear that something more than 
100,000 men are still employed on the long two-shift day. 

The interested public will await with some concern the pro- 
gram for making the change. Will the same wage be paid? 
It now averages about five dollars per day for those on the twelve- 
hour day, according to the study of the bureau of statistics above 


referred to. This, with the incidence of days off and a dollar 
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worth less than seventy cents in purchasing power, is none too 
large. Will negroes be brought north to supply the enlarge 
labor demand? If so, will they be paid a white man’s wage? [j 
the advice of the Federated Engineers is followed, ev 

will doubtless be done in good order and with profit all around. 
That advice is that the change be made progressively, that it be 
nfade while there is plenty of work for everybody and in fy 
consultation and cooperation with labor. 


*- s+ * 


Humanity vs. Profits 

In 1910 three-fourths of all blast furnace workers were op 
an eighty-four hour week. In 1919 two-thirds of them still put 
in the twelve-hour day and the seven day week. Today the 
cighty-four hour week is abolished. Tomorrow the seventy-two 
hour week will be abolished. The abolition of the seven day week 
followed the Interchurch report. The abolition of the twelve-hour 
day follows a moral uprising brought on by a refusal to accept 
the demands of that report as reinforced by the request of the 
president of the United States. After the church made the moral 
demand, the engineers cleared the way of technical obstacles. The 
engineers will always be able to find a way to do the human thing 
The steel makers put profits first; the church put humanity first; 
the engineers found that doing the humane thing does not cost 
greatly. Experience will prove that it pays society greatly even 
if it should cost the purse of the consumer a little more. 

In a recent address Secretary of Labor Davis said: “The 
industries which seek to perpetuate the long shift will ultimately 
find that it will cost more to retain it than to reorganize upon 
a more humane basis. Society cannot afford to permit any 
industry to unmake men in order to manufacture any product.” 
Then he added: “I am confident that we are coming steadily and 
surely to the six days of work and the one of rest prescribed by 
the law of God, and to that ideal of eight hours for work, eight 
hours for play and eight hours for sleep which is best for all 
mankind. Atva W. TAYLor. 


British Table Talk 


London, July 17, 1923. 

HE death of Dr. Watts-Ditchfield, the first bishop of 

I Chelmsford, is a serious loss. He was only 61, with his 
powers of mind and heart undiminished. But an opera- 

tion for appendicitis became necessary and last Saturday, the 
14th, he sank under it. He will be remembered in Essex as the 
first bishop over the see of Chelmsford with much of London- 
over-the-Border under his care. But I think the longest memories 
of him will be in Bethnal Green where he was vicar of St. James- 
the-Less, and where he built up a work of amazing range. He 
had about thirty communicants when he arrived in Bethnal Green 
and more than 1,000 when he left. His men’s meeting was a thing 
by itself. Dr. Watts-Ditchfield in his early days was a Wesleyan 
Methodist, and intended at one time to enter the ministry of that 
Though he entered the church of England, he never 
a fervent evangelist such as John Wesley would 
have approved. When his name was suggested by Campbell- 
Bannerman for a canonry, it was objected that he was so ferverit 
and enthusiastic! Campbell-Bannerman remarked that the same 
objection might be raised to the apostles! When Chelmsford was 
chosen as the centre of a new diocese, the vicar of St. James- 
the-Less, much to the surprise of some, was selected as its bishop. 
He made a good and zealous bishop. He was not a scholar in any 
technical sense of the word. The fact that he had never been 
at Oxford and Cambridge marked him out as distinct from 
the other bishops. But he was an able man of affairs, a thorough 
worker, a pungent writer, a speaker who could hold vast audiences 
of men, and above all things a sincere and unwearied preacher 
of Christ. It is to the credit of the Church of England that it 


church. 


ceased to be 


found a place of leadership for such a man, though Oxford 
and Cambridge had not known him. 
**¢ 


The Weather 

We had a fine display of what our climate can do. It ha 
come out strong. On Monday night we had a storm which for 
length and vividness has had no equal in my memory. There was 
little sleep for Londoners: sometimes there were fifty flashes 
in a minute, and the thunder was terrific. But curiously enough, 
no damage to life was reported. Everyone expected the storm 
would end our heat wave, but it made no difference and we wett 
back in the morning to the tropics. We talk about it, and grows, 
but we are not used to it. Our dress is not suited to th 
tropics, our houses are built for a temperate climate; therefore ® 
such days we are tempted to collapse. Under the circumstances, 
we deserve some credit for carrying on the business of the nation 
Happy is the man who like the present scribe has a swimming 
pool near at hand! But I imagine my indulgent readers wil 
say with a smile, “What does he know about heat waves?” 

> *+ * 

The Anglo-Catholic Congress 

This meeting clashed with the heat wave, but the fact that the 
temperature was somewhere around 90 degrees in the shade 
did not take from the enthusiasm of this remarkable congress: 
It is a pity that the chairman should have committed the congress 
to a message of reverent greetings to the pope. There af 
many Anglo-Catholics who agreed with this action, but I = 
sure that there were thousands who doubted the wisdom o 
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sending such a message. To begin with, the fact monopolized 
space in the public mind and in the press which might have 
been available for other and more vital things. And further, 
if there is any meaning in the claims of the Anglo-Catholics, 
they cannot think of the pope as other than the chief bishop 
of another church; and the pope cannot but regard them as 
schismatics and their mass as invalid. There are certain however 
of this school whose attitude to things Roman is one of sub- 
servience. The bishop of London told a story against them. 
Certain Roman Catholics were dining together when a chair 
was accidentally upset. “Hush,” said someone, “don’t mention 
it! If it gets out, the Anglo-Catholics will do the same thing 
next week.” But in justice to the congress it should be recalled 
once more that the subject was the gospel of God, which was 
considered under these heads: God above us, God with us, God 
in us. 


The Political Scene 

The speech of Mr. Baldwin in the house represented accurately 
enough the mind of most citizens. It was temperate and friendly 
in its tone, but firm in its refusal to commit Great Britain to the 
French policy towards Germany. If M. Poincare represents the 
French mind with equal accuracy, then there seems to be no way 
out of the dilemma caused by the French occupation of the Ruhr. 
The claim of the French premier that he stands simply for the 
treaty of Versailles is not granted here; but there is no heat 
in the discussion. One London daily paper did publish an 
unflattering sketch of M. Poincare written by one who was 
supposed to know him. It is a pity at such a time to give any 
cause of offence, and those sketches by people who know are 
generally of little value. Their weight cannot be measured unless 
the name of the author is given. In that case it is possible to 
know~how much must be deducted because of bias or spite or 
ignorance. The whole controversy between the two countries 
makes most of us regret even more than before the character of 
the treaty which ended the war. Was there nothing better than 
this confused and contentious document? 


* * 2 
A Breaker of Records 


Only one man in this country has ever run the hundred yards 
in nine and seven-tenths seconds. That is Mr. Eric Liddell, the 
famous Scots’ footballer and athlete, and his glory will be 
known to all men. Mr. Liddell is the son of a London Missionary 
Society missionary. In Edinburgh, where he is studying medi- 
cine, he takes his place in the student Christian union and in 
evangelistic campaigns. He has spoken with a quiet persuasive 
There are many speakers, but there is only one man 
who has beaten the record for the hundred years. It is easy 
to estimate the appeal that a speaker has over youth when he 
can run a hundred yards in nine and seven-tenths seconds! Two 
years ago Mr. Liddell was one of our number at a missionary 
summer school. We had sports, including a sprint race supposed 
to be about 80 yards in which Liddell ran. The race was won 
by a missionary about fifty years old from China, but it should 
be said that he received a handsome handicap. It is interesting 
for me to remember that that Applegarth, the runner who held 
the record before it was beaten by Liddell, was a boy in the boys’ 
brigade company in Kentish town of which I have been a chaplain 
for years. 


power. 


And So Forth 


The London county council has decided to review its permission 
for Sunday games in its parks and playgrounds. There was much 
opposition, but not enough, so the council held, to justify the with- 
Grawal of the privilege. Among the many useful schools 
now held in the summer mention should be made of the West 
Midland summer school of ministers held in Oxford. The seri- 
ousness of its studies can be judged from the following list: 
Dr. Vernon Bartlet lectured on “The essentials of the Gospel,” 
Dr. Adams Brown, of New York, on “The unifying principle in 
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religion,” Dr. Lock, warden of Keble college, on the pastoral 
epistles, Dr. Jacks, Principal of Manchester college, on “The 
philosophy of freedom,” Dr. Selbie on “Religion and the new 
psychology,” Rev. Nelson Bitton, home secretary of the London 
Missionary Society, on “Fellowship with the church in the 
mission field,” Professor C. H. Dodd on “St. Paul as the inter- 
preter of Jesus,” and Dr. J. P. Naish, who succeeds the late 
Dr. G. Buchanan Gray in the chair of Hebrew and Old Testament 
exegesis, on “The value of the Old Testament to the preacher.” 
This is one of the enterprises carried through by the moderator 
of the province, Mr. Lincoln Jones, who is a brother of “J. D.” 

The student Christian movement is now holding its officers’ 
conference which falls between the two general conferences. 
I shall be present at the “second general” next week and may 
be able to give some account of it. 

EDWARD SHILLITO. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 
I Count Not My Life Dear’ 


E are familiar with this story, perhaps too familiar. 
Has it lost its point? Can we read it again without 
Has it lost its appeal? Can you recall your 
My mother used to tell me that 


emotion? 
reaction when you first read it? 
when she was a little girl oranges were rare in her country home, 
When given an orange she would keep it for a week, enjoying its 
color, its fragrance, its intimations of the tropics. Now oranges 
Only by constant thought and 
attention can we keep our souls sensitive to the finest things. 
The archdeacon of the cathedral does not see what the artist saw! 

Take the crucifixion of Christ: does the full significance of that 
event escape us? A youth, thirty-three years of age, the God-man, 
perfect, loving life, spiritual, sensitive, strong but refined—mur- 
dered on a wooden cross! He counted not his life dear when a 
cause was at stake. He gave the last full measure of devotion. 
Brood over that, brood until the superficial fact becomes clothed 
with deep meaning, until your whole nature is saturated with the 
significance of that super-deed. What is life for? What is your 
life for? 

Stephen was stoned to death. He was comparatively a young 
man. He had seven talents. He was handsome, brilliant, a con- 
vincing speaker. He was bold; he did not trim his sails to suit 
the breeze. He was not one of those middle-of-the-road broth- 
ers, afraid to say that his soul was his own. The church can never 
make any progress so long as the preachers are timid. You would 
not say that his sermon before the Jews was a pretty, rhetorical 
affair, a mere composite of poetic quotations and second-hand 
ideas. 

They could not answer his arguments and so they stoned him. 
This is a common proceeding: lacking an idea, men throw a brick. 
In one of his early political campaigns, Lloyd George was speak- 
ing in a hall in Wales when a brick crashed through the window 
and fell at his feet on the stage. Slowly the witty Welshman 
stooped and picked it up. Holding it high above his head, he 
dramatically exclaimed, “Behold the only argument of our op- 
ponents.” One thinks of the poverty of a religion that crucified 
Jesus and stoned Stephen. Think, men, of the hollowness of a 
thing called religion, that found expression in stoning a fellow- 
man. It seems incredible. Religion, what crimes have been com- 
mitted in thy name! Think of the persecutions of the Huguenots; 
think of the burnings of witches; think of the cold wickedness 
that stoned Stephen. We are not quite so crude today; we kill 
men with pen-points; we freeze them in an atmosphere of hate; 
we call them names that sting and burn. We are most unbroth- 
erly; love is very rare. No wonder Burns said: ‘“Man’s inhuman- 
ity to man makes countless thousands mourn.” 

Even more difficult than courage is the grace of forgiveness. 
Many a man has endured hardship and death heroically, not so 
many have forgiven their enemies. Stephen rises to the pinnacle 


are more common than apples. 


Aug. 19, Stephen the Martyr. 


Acts 6:8-15; 7:54-60. 
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Like Jesus upon the 
cross, and in much the same words, he asked God to pardon his 
he prayed and 
He had been silenced, yes, but wait, the end is not yet. 


of his nobility in his prayer of forgiveness. 


murderers. “Lord, lay not this sin to their charge,” 
fell asleep. 
The persecution begun on that dreadful day only scattered the 
fire, and now it is breaking out in Antioch and in a hundred places. 
Some go as far as Rome and soon a church is blazing there. 
Asia Minor, Greece, Rome, the islands all catch fire from the 
Truly “the ashes of 
the martyrs becomes the seed of the church.” He is silenced, 
a greater voice will now take up the message of the 


sparks that fly from the fires of persecution. 


yes, but 
cross. Those who stoned Stephen laid their garments at the feet 
of a young Pharisee named Saul. A very old manuscript says: 
If Stephen had not prayed, 
The church would not have had Paul 
Until his 


upward in forgiving prayer 


dying day Paul never forgot that noble face turned 
No, the stone failed to answer the 


argument. Stephen had something; his religion gave him a new 


power; his spirit rose above the mad brutality of his enemies. 


\ process started in the active that never 


mind of Saul that day, 







CORRESP 


Dr. Jordan and Sectarianism 
Epitor THe CHRISTIAN CENTURY: 

SIR: Space will not permit a complete answer to Dr. Jor- 
“Sectarianism Ils Not Dead.” Even the op- 
probious term Words have an 
hence there is a difference between the term denomi- 
The article illustrates the cyclopic 


lan’s article on 
“sectarianism” must be ignored. 
atmospl ere, 
utionalism and sectarianism. 
lengths to which a zeal untempered by prudence, even in a 
laudable cause, will carry a man. 
Never heard of it. I do 
It is undoubtedly an 
But Dr. Jordan would 


have done better if he had read the Apostle 


lamaroa, Lllinois, I do not know. 


not know who the religious leaders are. 
extreme case rather than a “typical.” 

Paul’s lyric on 
Then he 
hesitated to “indict the denominational leaders” in 
make the affirmation that “before 


” 


charity over a few times before writing the article 
might have 
onnection with Tamaroa, or 
God's judgement bar they will be held guilty of soul murder 
Where is the Christian charity in such an assumption? It 
old time preachers on hell who talked as 


had gauged the température of that lurid place and 


reminds one of the 


though thev 


could consign all there who were not willing to repeat their 


shibboleths. Such statements bring to the surface a brood of 
feelings we all wish to bury below resurrection ground. 
But, now, as to the facts. I can only say that if he is as un- 
fair in the presentation of the situations mentioned in New York, 
New Jersey and Wisconsin as he is in his reference 
to the Trinity Methodist church at Beverly Hills in Chicago, 


his article is mischievous and born of a spirit not to be cultivated 


California 


among us 

Concerning the Beverly Hills church in Chicago. The 
been in that community for twenty-five years. 
It is not a new enterprise. Why does he ignore the fact that 
this is an old Methodist field and that their move has interde- 
rominational endorsement? The building that is being erected 
is a very short distance—I think not quite four blocks—from a 
site they have occupied for a quarter of a century. The change 
of location and the erection of the new building was approved 
hy the interdenominational council of the city of Chicage. 

Dr. Jordan should have been candid enough to state that all 
Jenominational moves in Chicago and vicinity have to be sub- 
mitted to the interdenominational council; and, unless my mem- 
ory is at fault—only twice in a dozen years or more has the 
judgment of the interdenominational council been ignored, and 
one of these violations was by the denomination which Dr. Jor- 
dan himself then represented in the council. 


First 
Methodists have 
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ceased until he cried out, “Lord, what wilt thou have me to do?” 
And iet us not forget that the day came when Paul faced these 
same angry bigots, and then he quietly said: “I count not my 
life dear unto myself,” and he set his face toward Jerusalem. 
We talk much of “apostolic Christianity.” There is an element 
Those early men hurled 
They took up the cross and fol- 
Read Paul’s record of persecutions and sufferings, 
and then think of our soft lives of today. No man is worthy of 
apostolic succession who counts his own life dear unto himself. 
Stephen puts iron into us; he dares us to follow in his train. 


here that we would do well to master. 
their very lives into the cause. 
lowed Jesus. 


That martyr first, whose eagle eye 
Could pierce beyond the grave, 

Who saw his Master in the sky 

And called on him to save: 

Like him with pardon on his tongue, 

In midst of mortal pain, 

He prayed for them that did the wrong: 
Who follows in his train? 


Joun R. Ewenrs. 


ONDENCE 


National Funds: The completed building scheme at 
Beverly Hills is estimated to cost about $250,000.00. Toward 
this the Centenary has promised the modest sum of $12,000, but 
even in this it should be borne in mind that this great church 
made its own very large contribution to the Centenary funds. 
he wrong impression created by his reference to this is very 
much like the impression carried by many that “The Chicago 
nple” is erected by Centenary funds, whereas there is not a 
single Centenary dollar in that great building which is costing 
somewhere around $4,000,000. Toward the purchase of $600,000 
worth of additional land the Centenary did give $100,000. But 
what is the $100,000 in a property—building and site—valued at 
So what is $12,000 as a subscription to the 
building at Beverly Hills costing $250,000? 

Chen, his labeling the church at Glencoe 
is far from charitable and kind. 
administrators in 


Second : 


over seven million? 


“a forlorn hope propo- 
I hold no brief for our 
Chicago, but his invidious reference 
Episcopal areas is an assumption that cannot be justified. 

His phrase “this denomination” is an echo of that verbal sneer 
“this fellow” as applied to the giant apostle. This phrase does 
not read smoothly where writing is characterized by elegance 
and distinction. Who ever authorized him to ascend the throne 
divine judgments? 


stam’? 
sition 
oincial 


¢ 


ind distribute The folly of the young man 
vision of Zachariah with the measuring rod should be 
pondered carefully by Dr. Jordan. No man, not even Dr. Jordan, 
has sufficient omniscience to know exactly what is “the last stand 
of the denominational order.” Men who write as though they 
had the latest telegram from heaven and know the mind of God 
on all church movements, hinder rather than help the cause of 
unity. 


in the 


Joun THOMPSON, 
Pastor “The Chicago Temple” (Methodist). 


Dr. JorDAN’s REPLY 

It is very gratifying to have my article reviewed by so com- 
netent a critic as Dr. Thompson, who for much of the twenty 
vears I have known him has been a superintendent in the Metho- 
dist church and whose name is constantly mentioned for the 
episcopacy. It sets “the official mind” over against that of “the 
rank and file” which I think I represent. 

Dr. Thompson has given certain facts about Beverly Hills. 
He should have added that Beverly Hills Methodist church 


moved four blocks, a half mile, closer to the two union churches 
on the ridge, after getting permission from an interdenomina- 
tional body that gives union churches no representation. He 
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admits that this process, and others like it, is aided by Centenary 
junds. 

His reference to the ancient history of the founding of Morgan 
Park Disciples church involves many unfortunate lapses of 
memory. This church was not founded by the Chicago Christian 
Missionary Society of which I was secretary ten years ago or so. 
] opposed the location of this church by local church initiative, 
and sacrificed my secretarial position to this opinion. Under 
pressure the Cooperative Council of City Missions gave its en- 
dorsement to the project at a later time. That the council was 
not wise in this is indicated by the fact that after ten years, the 
Morgan Park church had a membership of 89, according to the 
Disciples’ year-book. Neither I nor the Chicago Christian Mis- 
sionary Society have ever refused to submit to the decisions of 
any comity organization. 

The reference to the Glencoe Methodist church is in the lan- 
guage of a former pastor of that church. It should have been 
in quotation marks. 

Dr. Thompson admits my concrete facts, but complains of my 
deductions. My readers may judge between us by reading the 
surveys made by the Interchurch World Movement. These show 
that hundreds of communities are worse than Tamaroa. 

In my judgment “love” is not “soft soap.” Paul, who wrote the 
lyric on love, also wrote Galatians in which he includes division 
among the sins of the flesh. 


O. F. Jorpan. 


Our Poetry Contest 
Epiror THe CuHristian CENTURY: 

SIR: In the midst of my “loneliness of leaves” I am greatly 
refreshed by the reading of Dr. Winfred Ernest Garrison’s 
beautiful spring poem, which was published in the correspondence 
columns of the issue of July 26. Spring poems have power to 
swing us out of our melancholy moods into a sort of seventh 
heaven, such as only apostles and poets know. Spring poem, did 
I say? Yes, for Dr. Garrison has unwittingly come to my aid 

proving that it is exceedingly difficult, almost impossible, to 
write a poem about July and August. Of his so-called “July 
and August” poem, twenty-one lines celebrate spring—April, May 
and June! And these are beautiful lines. 


“Spring was a child, 

Petulant, wild, 

Lovable, laughing, 

Greedily quaffing 

Youth’s nectar, and dancing 

To music entrancing 

Of timbrei and taber, of pipe and of drum.” 


Entrancing! Worthy of Bliss Carman! And so also the 
following two stanzas in honor of “fickle May and lovely June,” 
“virgin April,” “maiden May,” gaily dancing along, “down the 
scented aisles of song, “mid the violets and roses and the wealth 
that spring discloses.” 

Then, alas! what a drop, when our poet tells how these fay- 
like months “slipped behind the curtain of the seasons and emerged 

th ampler form, and firmly stood,” etc. Then Dr. Garrison writes 
most excellent prose, but hardly poetry. He argues, and when the 
poet argues, he loses his charm—and power. The only other 
line of the poem dealing with the midsummer months, which Dr. 
Garrison is so eager to defend, is the first one, which reads: 
“Midsummer: July and August are come,” which indeed states 
1 truth, but does not speak poetry! Please, Mr. Editor, extend 

your correspondent my personal thanks for his assistance in 
proving the point made by me in my talk last October. 

In the meantime, I am enclosing another midsummer poem, 
inspired by Dr. Garrison’s letter. This is also a lament. I trust 
it may fit into your needs. 

On the other hand, ney Maywood garden bids fair to produce 
an optimistic August poem, and I am hoping I may be able 
to disprove my point, in order that I may illustrate how incon- 
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sistent poets can be. If this August poem develops, I will submit 
it to you for possible publication. 

But, in closing, may I ask for Dr. Garrison one more chaace 
tec make good on his contention! 

Maywood, II. Tuomas Curtis CLARK. 

[Mr. Clark’s poem will be found on page 1000.—Tue Enrror.]} 








Creeds and Souls 
Epitor THe CHRISTIAN CENTURY: 

SIR: There is much to the point in the editorial of June 28 
on “Evolution and the Creed.” Is it not rather a pity to take 
space to quote with apparent approval that bit from Canon Simp- 
son? So many of us young clergymen are likely to mistake pert- 
ness for keenness. Why encourage it? He is quite right in 
saying that the function of the creed is not to save souls. Only 
God does that. It is a brief summary of the basis of Christian 
confidence. What is the basis of that confidence? What says 
It is primarily belief in a person. More than half 
the creed occupies itself in identifying him in whom we trust. 
Consider the remaining items, bases of trust. Are they part of 
the gospel, the good news? Whoever intelligently claimed that 
men were saved by possessing information about God? The 
creed was not to give information about God. There is not 
enough metaphysics, philosophy, theology in it to strain the 
brain of that same church mouse. It alludes to facts that our 
minds are not likely to exhaust. Why speak contemptuously of 
its catechetical use? Men have always asked “For what do you 
stand? What belief is the motive of your life? What do I need 
to know and believe for my soul’s health?” It was and is a 
brief, usable summary of the minimum experience and confidence 
that a Christian should possess. Was it not well put in teach- 
able form? 

Today, is it principally used to freeze people out? Why re- 
peat a travesty of a great act of worship and devotion? Has it 
never thrilled you to hear people say it? 


the creed? 


To hear them pro- 
claim that of which they are conscious even if the words come 
mechanically, that they are not groping in darkness, but are 
sure of their confidence in a person and his dealings with men? 
For “I believe in God, the holy catholic church, 
the forgiveness of sins, the life everlasting. Amen.” 
Every summary is incomplete. It lists the grounds for a con- 
fident life, the substance of the faith in him who saves. 


St. John’s Church, Connit N. Eppy. 
Auburn, N. Y. 


Postscript 
Eprtor THe Caristian CENTURY: 
SIR: Why is not The Christian Century a daily? 
Andover, N. Y. CuHartes H. M. WHELAN. 
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Crartes M. Jacons, professor of church history, and 
director of the graduate school of Lutheran Theological 
Seminary, Philadelphia. Immediately after writing this 
article, Dr. Jacob sailed for Eisenach, Bavaria, to attend 
the world conference of Lutheran churches, to which 
he was appointed a delegate. 
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NEWS OF THE CHRISTIAN WORLD 


A Department of Interdenominational Acquaintance 


European Statesman 
Given D. D. Degree 

President T. G. Masaryk, of Czecho- 
Slovakia, was recently made a doctor of 
divinity by the theological faculty of 
Prague. It was the first degree granted 
by that institution. Dr. Zilka, dean_of 
the faculty, made the presentation ad- 
emphasized the president's 
influence on the religious thinking of 
Czecho-Slovakia, but expressed his re- 
gret that the degree does not read “doc- 
tor religionis.” Dr Masaryk, in his ad- 
dress, spoke of his religious experience, 
stating that as a boy he wanted to be- 
come a Catholic priest, and later in his 
life was desirous of becoming a foreign 
missionary. He asserted that Jesus, Paul 
and Plato were the major intellectual in- 
fluences in his life. 


dress He 


Vacation Bible Schools 
Reach Many Races 

Some indication of the significance of 
the daily vacation Bible schools that have 
been conducted in various parts of the 
country may be gathered from the re- 
ports recently issued by the officers of 
the school conducted in Perseverence 
Presbyterian church of Milwaukee. The 
enrollment this year was 359. Of these 
pupils, 155 were Protestant, 65 Catholic, 
1 Jewish, 2 Christian Scientist and 73 
came from homes where the family 
claimed no religious affiliation. Fourteen 
racial groups were represented. The cost 
of the school was 74 cents per pupil, of 
which 25 cents was contributed by the 
pupil, and the remainder provided other- 
wise The director, Rev. Milslav Filipi, 
was recently given the war cross of the 
Czecho-Slovakia republic for service in 
Siberia with the troops of that nation. 


World Alliance Secretary 
Reports Desperate Need in Greece 

The condition of the poor in Greece is 
quite as desperate as in any country of 
Europe, according to cable advices just 
received by Dr. Frederick Lynch, editor- 
in-chief of the Christian Work. Dr. 
Henry A. Atkinson, secretary of the 
world alliance for international friend- 
ship through the churches, after a con- 
ference with Dr. Fridtjof Nansen, who 
had just returned from Greece, cables 
that at least 1,000,000 Greeks are desti- 
tute and cannot wait for relief, which is 
hoped for as the result of the inter- 
national loan recently approved by the 
league of nations. It is understood that 
one of the purposes of the American 
visit which Dr. Nansen will make this 
fall is to bring to the attention of the 
people of this country the impoverished 
condition of the Greeks and to point out 
the dangers that threaten America as well 
as Europe as the result of social condi- 
tions in the old world. 


Disciples Secretary 
Goes Abroad 

Rev. Stephen J. Corey has gone abroad 
for the summer and will attend the in- 
ternational missionary conference at Ox- 
ford. He is foreign secretary for the 
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united Christian missionary society of the 
Disciples. The international missionary 
conference brings into correlation comity 
movements on the field, and before it this 
year will come many important questions. 
Dr. Corey will also visit Denmark and 
Norway to inspect some small Disciples 
churches which were founded many years 
ago under missionary auspices. There 
has been a divided mind in the com- 
munion concerning the policy of enter- 
ing Europe with Disciples propaganda. 


Epworth League Publishes 
Encouraging Figures 

The secretary of the board of the Ep 
worth League has recently issued a re- 
port that is very gratifying. The past 
year is said to have been the most suc- 
cessful in the past half century. The 
membership of the organization has 
reached the 800,000 mark, and the editor 
of the Epworth Herald, official organ 
of the society states that the subscrip- 
tion of the paper is 77,000, the largest 
since 1922. Mission study has been 
greatly stressed during the past year. It 
is also noted in the reports that the 
Methodist young people have been very 
zealous in their support of the centenary. 


Wisconsin Ministers 
Hold a Retreat 

A group of Wisconsin ministers, of the 
Congregational fellowship, held a retreat 
at Lake Mahshanosha near Echo, Wis., 
June 25-29. Rev. Claude W. Warren 
was chaplain for the group. A good part 
of the day was spent in recreation but 
an excellent program was given as well. 
Among the topics considered were: “The 
Christian Idea of God,” “The New Mis- 
sionary Motive,” “The Greatness and 
Originality of Jesus,” “The Messages of 
the Great Prophets for Today,” “The 
Christian Dynamic,” “Religious Values 
in Applied Psychology.” 


Prominent Presbyterian 
Minister Resigns 

One of the most active ministers in 
Chicago presbytery has been Dr. A. S. 
C. Clarke, pastor of Second Presbyterian 
church of Evanston, who resigned re- 
cently. He has been used on many com- 
mittees charged with important duties. 
For over ten years he was chairman of 
the educational committee of the pres- 
bytery. He is now chairman of a com- 
mittee of Illinois Synod which is seeking 
to raise three million dollars to under- 
gird Presbyterian colleges within the 
state. He has served as moderator of the 
presbytery and chairman of the com- 
mittee on vacancy and supply. During 
his sixteen years’ ministry in Evanston a 
new educational building was erected for 
the work of his parish which has been 
a model of convenience and modernity. 


Disciples Make Large 
Gains in Cities 

The Disciples report that in forty-one 
cities they have grown from 35,654 in 
1891 to 166,930 in 1923. This gain is out 
of all proportion to the growth in the 


country at large. The rate of growth 
since the war has not been so rapid, but 
there has been growth, as may be seen 
from the fact that these cities numbered 
137,805 Disciples in 1916. Since 1891 a 
division has taken place in the ranks 
of the Disciples, the anti-organ wing of 
the communion publishing its own re- 
ports. This conservative group claims 
5,570 churches and a membership of 
317,937. Rev. G. A. Hoffman, a statistic- 
ian of the Disciples, claims that the 
apparent slowing up of the Disciples’ 
growth is occasioned by the right classi- 
fication of the “anti” churches. He holds 
that by adding the two wings, the Dis- 
ciples have made a gain of 77 per cent 
in churches and 150 per cent in members 
since 1891. But even this does not at 
all compare with the growth in the cities 
studied. The conclusion drawn from this 
study of the statistics of the movement 


is that the constituency of this denomina-. 


tion is going to the city and that the 
city churches are apparently enjoying a 
much more favorable rate of growth. 


Third Summer Conference at 
Union Is Largely Attended 

The third summer conference at Union 
Theological seminary was held July 
9-20 and was more largely attended than 
the earlier meetings. The Presbyterian 
ministers led with 50 ministers; then fol- 
lowed the Congregationalists with 34; the 
Methodists with 23; the Reformed church 
in U. S. with 15; the Baptists with 13; 
and the -Disciples with 12. Twenty-five 
states were represented. The total en- 
rollment was 190. The professors of 
Union met the ministers for intimate 
fellowship, and leading ministers of New 
York addressed them. 


New Laymen’s Movement 
Chooses Lay Secretary 

A few years ago the various denomina- 
tions experimented with laymen’s move- 
ments of various kinds which were di- 
rected by preachers. They usually came 
to an untimely end. The Baptists at their 
recent convention at Atlantic City organ- 
ized the national council of Northern 
Baptist laymen. This new society is 
headed by William Travers Jerome, Jr. 
a young business man of New York. 
The executive secretary is R. O. Jasper- 
son, recently managing editor of the 
Gas Age Record. The secretary will de- 
vote all of his time to the organization. 
Mr. Jerome has issued the following 
statement about his organization: “The 
activities to be undertaken by the council 
will be focused upon the men of the de- 
nomination. Every existing organization 
of Baptist men, under whatever name 


they may be working, will be encouraged, 


and an effort is to be made to serve such 
bodies in every way possible. | Where 
laymen are not organized an effort will 
be made to stimulate the formation of 
laymen’s groups by showing their value 
in every way, to the men themselves, 0 
pastors, to the individual churches and to 
the denomination at large. Baptists as 4 
denomination have set themselves tasks 
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that can be accomplished only by bring- 
ing into action every available source of 
power. Laymen are hearing the call to 
service. Men are asking: ‘What can 
we do?’ The national council of North- 
ern Baptist laymen will endeavor to an- 
swer the question by showing what there 
is for men to do, how to do it, and above 
all to show the tremendous worthwhile- 
ness of such effort. The national council, 
recognizing that it is essential that men 
have a definite objective, one that will 
have a strong appeal and which will sus- 
tain interest, will study the subject from 
this viewpoint. The denominational pro- 
gram will be the background for every 
effort put forth, not only for the present 
year but for the years to come.” 


Death of 
Dr. Lathan A. Crandall 


A noted and vatuable leader in the 
Baptist denomination has been removed 
in the death of Dr. Crandall. His services 
to that body were varied and honorable. 
He was for a number of years the pastor 
of Memorial Baptist church in this 
city, which later united with the First 
Christian church, and _ continues as 
a united congregation. Later he 
was pastor of Trinity Baptist church 
in Minneapolis, all the time holding 
prominent positions in the councils of 
his denomination. A few years ago he 
was chosen editor of The Baptist, the 
oficial organ of the Northern Baptist 
convention. For the past few years he 
has ceased active leadership but has ren- 
dered most efficient service as co-pastor 
with Dr. Charles W. Gilkey in the Hyde 
Park Baptist church of Chicago. Dr. 
Crandall was greatly loved in the 
churches to which he ministered and in 
the denomination at large. A progressive 
in spirit, he maintained the close friend- 
ship of men of more conservative views. 
He will hold an honored place in the 
memory of his brethren in all the 
churches. 


Bibles Are Burned 
in Rome 


The antagonism of the vatican author- 
ities to the Protestant movement in Italy 
is growing apace. The Methodist Times 
of London has the following story of the 
recent burning of Bibles in Rome: 
“Events of the greatest religious impor- 
tance have lately been taking place in 
Rome. At the beginning of June the 
sible was publicly burnt in the square 
in front of the church of Santa Maria 
della Navicella. It was part of a sacred 
function in which the clergy took part. 
The facade of the church was illumi- 
nated and a big bonfire was lit. To quote 
the words of the Osservatore Romano, 
the official newspaper of the vatican, 
‘There were thrown into the flames many 
licentious books, immoral periodicals, and 
Protestant Bibles, which had been taken 
from the hands of the young. They 
were consumed in the fire to the honor 
of the Madonna. Whilst the fire was 
burning the pernicious books a certain 
Signor Cingolani, one of the most zeal- 
ous of the clerical party in the Italian 
chamber mounted the porch of the 
church and addressed the crowd in an 
impassioned oration, in the course of 
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which he exhorted the people, while the 
fire destroyed the corrupting books, to 
light in their hearts the fire of faith 
for the good of their souls, the church, 
and the fatherland.’ ” 


Southern Methodists 
Have a New Editor 

One of the leading organs of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal church, south, is the 
Christian Advocate, published at Nash- 
ville. This journal will be edited hence- 
forth by Rev. Alfred Franklin Smith. 
This appointment was made by the book 
committee of the denomination. Mr. 
Smith was formerly editor of the St. 
Louis Christian Advocate, but more re- 
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cently has been chaplain of Barnes Hos- 
pital in St. Louis. The journal which he 
will edit has a wide circulation through- 
out the entire southland. 


Rights of Retired 
Ministers Challenged 

A recent decision of Attorney-General 
Jay R. Benton, of Massachusetts, chal- 
lenges the right of retired ministers to 
perform the marriage ceremony in that 
state. Already a growp of Methodists 
have brought to the attention of the at- 
torney-general the careful supervision 
which the Methodist church exercises 
over its retired men. It is the belief of 
the younger men that the law should not 


Congregationalists Anticipate Great 
Council 


RESIDENT HARDING, Secretary 

Wallace of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, Ambassador Geddes, Rev. S. Parkes 
Cadman, Rev. Charles E. Jefferson, Rev. 
William E. Barton, Judge Florence E. 
Allen, Dr. Robert E. Speer, Rev. Nehemiah 
Boynton, Rev. Harry Emerson Fosdick, 
Frank A. Vanderlip and many other na- 
tionally known men and women have been 
invited to take part in the biennial session 
of the National Council of Congregational 
Churches at Springfield, Mass., Oct. 16 
to 23. 

The National Council is of rather re- 
cent origin for the Congregationalists have 
been so jealous of their congregational 
liberties that they looked with suspicion 
on any overhead organization. The Coun- 
cil is now a well accepted part of the de- 
nominational machinery, however, and no 
one would wish to go back to the old 
days of parochialism. 

The Council, which meets at Springfield, 
will bring together leaders from all parts of 
the country. It is expected that at least 
2,000 visitors will come to Springfield for 
the meetings. In addition to the addresses 
which will be given by leading men and 
women of several denominations, there will 
be reports of the various commissions 
which have been making a cloes- study of 
some of the questions before them as a 
people. Among these are the “Commissien 
on Social Service,” which will discuss how 
the church may best help in solving some 
of the hard problems in the industrial 
world; the “Commission on Evangelism,” 
which will report two years of fruitful 
labor in strengthening the spiritual life of 
the churches and which will present a 
forward movement plan for the next year. 
The “Commission on Comity, Cooperation 
and Federation” will bring a report con- 
cerning the growing movements towards 
Church Unity and will suggest what can 
be done by the churches now to hasten 
closer cooperation and eventual church 
unity. 

Among the many questions that will be 
discussed at the meeting are: the form of 
missionary promotion the churches desire; 
the development of the spiritual resources 
of the church; the part the churches 
should take in industrial problems; the 
use of advertising in the church; the place 
of women as religious leaders; better 


methods of religious education; law en- 
forcement; the World Court; the Near 
East situation; Church Unity; the press 
and international relations. 

One of the most interesting features will 
be the report of the secretary, Rev. Charles 
E. Burton, D. D., who will report that 
the denomination has completed the best 
biennium in its history. The denomina- 
tion has gained more members, given more 
to missions, paid larger salaries to pas- 
tors and other employees of the church, 
and put more money into church buildings 
than in any like period in the history of 
the denomination. 

The denomination now has about 6,000 
churches and 5,600 ministers, of whom 
about 4,000 give full time to their minis- 
terial duties. There are 858,000 members, 
or an average of 143 per church. There 
are more than 60 churches with a mem- 
bership of over 1,000 each, the largest 
being the Tompkins Avenue church, 
3rooklyn, with a membership of 3,563 

During the past year 73,000 people joined 
Congregational churches. 
erage of 1,400 per Sunday. If the people 
joining the church every Sunday in the 
year were lined up in a column, military 
fashion, they would make 
mile and a half in length. 

The gifts to missions and other benevo- 
lent objects were over $5,000,000 and the 
sum paid to pastors was over $7,000,000. 
The average salary paid pastors during 
the year, exclusive of use of parsonage, 
was $1,778. The total amount of money 
given through the churches for home sup- 
port and missions was over $22,000,000, an 
average contribution for each man, woman 
and child of $27.50. The amount invested 
in church property increased $125,000,000. 
That is, each member had a per capita 
equity in the property of the denomination 
of $150. 

The election of the moderator, which 
takes place in the first session, is an event 
of very great interest. If the usual cus- 
tom is followed, the new moderator will 
be a layman, as the retiring moderator is 
Rev. William E. Barton, D.D., pastor of 
First Church, Oak Park, Ill. Some names 
have been mentioned, notably Mr. Henry 
K. Hyde of Massachusetts, Mr. W. W. 
Mills of Ohio, and Mr. Henry M. Pflager 
of Missouri. 


This is an av- 


a procession a 
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unfrock a man when he is no longer able 
to carry on actively his ministerial func- 
tions. 


Fifty Thousand Dollar Fund 
Being Raised for Russian Church 

rhe personal pledge for $50,000 which 
was given in Russia by Bishop Edgar 
Blake and Editor L. O. Hartman will 
probably be paid. Already friends of 
these religious leaders are responding 
from various parts of the country with 
checks for fifty and a hundred dollars. 
The fifty thousand dollars is to be used 
in assisting the Orthodox seminaries oi 
Russia in getting under way again. The 
orthodox church will also adopt the 
Methodist plan of providing a reading 
course for partly educated ministers who 
must find a way to meet the new demand 
of the people for sermons. By the side 
of the educational funds raised in this 
country, the fifty thousand dollars looks 
like a very small piece of money. Many 
laymen are seeing the importance of set- 
ting up friendly relationships between 
the orthodox church of Russia and our 
evangelical churches. 


Americans Predominate in 
Baptist World Meeting 

Ihe Baptist World alliance, whose ses- 
sions were recently held in Stockholm, 
was predominantly American. No other 
nation, save of course the Swedish, had 
so many representatives in attendance. 
The total attendance was between 2,000 
and 3,000 and the American group num- 
bered about one thousand. This organi- 
zation was formed in 1904 under the 
presidency of Dr. McLaren, and the 
meeting held this year was the largest 
yet held. 


Anti-Saloon Head 
Attacked and Defended 

Among the Anti-Saloon league super- 
intendents of the nation there have been 
few more fearless than William H. An- 
derson of New York. He was recently 
indicted for larceny and forgery in con- 
nection with the use of league funds. He 
has so far declined to give any testimony, 
but when the trial comes off, he may ap- 
The chief wit- 
ness against him is a former collector. 
It is said by Mr. Anderson's friends that 
this collector has a grudge. Mr. Ander- 
son insists that he is not guilty. His 
trial will bring to a focus a lot of back- 
room gossip which has been going the 
rounds for a year. It will leave the New 
York superintendent vindicated, or down 
and out in Christian work. Meanwhile, 
Dr. Robert Bagnell, former president of 
the league, and many of Mr. Anderson’s 
long-time friends are supporting him. 


pear in his own behalf. 


Methodists Going Strong 
on Foreign Field But— 

The Methodist Episcopal statistical wiz- 
ard, Dr. O. S. Baketel, in his recently pub- 
lished statistics of the annual conferences 

he Methodist Episcopal church, reports 
a membership increase for the eighty 
spring conferences and missions of 25,645. 
Of this number no less than 22,349 come 
from the foreign field. It is therefore a 
matter of no surprise that some of the 
leaders are asking why a church of over 
two million has been able to increase its 
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total membership by a paltry 3,296. Some 
of the seaboard conferences report heavy 
losses, New York conference being one of 
the chief. 


Baptist Development 
in Europe 

Though the Baptist movement on the 
continent of Europe is not yet a century 
old, it has progressed so much that the 
Baptist world alliance recently held its 
meeting in Stockholm. In every European 
country save those of Albania, Greece and 
Turkey, Baptist churches have been estab- 
lished. Naturally the slowest progress has 
been made where Romanism prevails, 
though there are present indications of an 
accelerated progress in France and Italy, 
where for some years organized mission 
work has been carried on. Russia has of- 
fered a field peculiarly responsive to the 
genius of the Baptist presentation. The 
Japtists, through the offices of Rev. J. H. 
Rushbroke of the Baptist church in Eng- 
land, is interesting itself in the recent 
action of the Latvia government in trans- 
ferring to the Roman Catholics an im- 
portant church of the capital city, with the 
result that the government has gone on 
record that “no special privilege, which 
would not be enjoyed by other confessions, 
is granted to the Catholic church. Reli- 
gious freedom is strictly observed by the 
Latvian government. The transfer of St. 
Jacobi was brought about solely on_ political 
and national grounds.” 


St. Louis Unitarian Minister 
Explains His Communion’s Weakness 
Unitarians have sometimes encased the 
spirituality of their gospel in the strait- 
jacket of a forbidding etiquette with the 
result that it has ministered only to a 
well-groomed remnant. At least, this is 
what a prominent Unitarian minister re- 
cently told his congregation. In his fare- 
well sermon to the congregation of the 
church of the Messiah in St. Louis, Mo., 
Rev. John W. Day declared that “the one 
great obstacle to the realization of my 
hopes of an enlarged constituency has 
been the impression everywhere manifest 
that ours is an exclusive church in which 
all sorts and conditions of people could 
not find congenial places. At first I sup- 
posed that this was an inherited exaggera- 
tion which time would change. But I find 
that it was not only a legacy somewhat 
exaggerated, but that it was a tendency 
deeply rooted.” Which reminds one of the 
saying of George Eliot that “the human 
mind seems very hospitable to contradic- 
tions.” A liberal gospel and an exclusive 
etiquette is more than a paradox, it is a 
contradiction. 


World Sunday-school Forces to 
Meet Next Year in Glasgow 

The World’s Sunday School association 
will assemble in Glasgow, Scotland, on 
June 18-26, 1924. Full information con- 
cerning the meeting may be obtained by 
addressing inquiries to the association of- 
fice, 216 Metropolitan Tower, New York 
City 
Drew Professor 
Honored by Oxford 


Known to all the world of American 
scholarship is the name of Professor R. 
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W. Rogers of Drew Theological seminary, 
By his work as an orientalist Dr. Rogers 
has contributed much to the clearer un- 
derstanding of the histories of the an. 
cient civilizations of Assyria and Babylo- 
nia. To all his friends and to the Chris- 
tian world in general it is most gratify- 
ing to learn that in recognition of his 
learning and his published writings Dr. 
Rogers recently received the Oxford de- 
gree of doctor of letters. In so honoring 
Dr. Rogers Oxford not only pays well- 
earned tribute to a man of learning but 
gives fair recognition to the increasing 
worth of American biblical scholarship. 


Our Increasing Heritage 
in Westminster Abbey 

To stand in Westminster Abbey is to 
be environed with the centuries that tell 
of the slow but steady gain of man. For 
Americans an added interest now pertains 
to the historic abbey, due to the fact that 
on July 3, in the presence of a notable 
company, there was unveiled a tablet to the 


memory of the ambassador to England 


from America, Walter Hines Page. In 
a time of cruel stress and strain he kept 
his poise and manifested his power to- 
ward the bringing of that much desired 
day when “peace shall over all the earth 
her ancient splendors fling.” 


Dr. Orchard’s Assistant 
Goes Over to Rome 

Dr. W. E. Orchard, pastor of King’s 
Weigh house, a Congregational church of 
London, has one of the most unusual 
Protestant institutions in the world. With 
certain modifications, Dr. Orchard has 
adopted the ritual of the Roman Catho- 
lic church. He hears confessions and 
uses Romish rites, but refuses te give up 
his Congregational fellowship. Recently 
Rev. Stanley B. Jones, his assistant, 
thought he saw the logic of the situation 
leading farther, and he betook himself to 
the fellowship of Rome. This act is ac- 
claimed by the critics of Dr. Orchard as 
the natural outcome of his experiment. 


Methodists Set Up a Press 
Service in Washington 

A national press service for Methodist 
papers has been set up in Washington. 
The purpose of the organization is to 
provide the Methodist papers with un- 
biased accounts of events in the national 
capital. Dr. Harry E. Woolever, assist- 
ant editor of the Christian Advocate of 
New York, has been made editor and 
director at the Washington office. He 
is a native of New York state, and was 
educated at Cazenovia seminary and 
Syracuse university. During his minis 
terial career he has devoted most of his 
time to journalistic work. The work is 
being carried on under the general di- 
rection of the Methodist Book Concern, 
which owns most of the Methodist news- 
papers of the country. 


Methodism Wins Great 
Victory in Los Angeles 


No recent building enterprise in the 
length and breadth of Methodism has 
seemed so remarkable as the achievement 
of First church in Los Angeles. The 
total pledged sum of $1,180,500 was paid 
in full a week before the dedication, and 
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If You are not the person responsible for the ordering of literature for your school, 
kindly pass on this offer to the person, or persons, responsible. Every superintendent, 
every teacher of an adult or young people’s class using the International Uniform lessons 
should be advised of this opportunity to try out this fine Quarterly without charge. 


Free for 3 Months! 


THE TWENTIETH CENTURY QUARTERLY will celebrate its 
fifth birthday . on October 1, and the publishers have decided to 
make this a real event by granting every school—every class—which 


is not now using the Quarterly the privilege of trying it out for a full 
quarter (Oct.-Dec.) without char ge. 


Conditions of the Offer 


1. As above stated, the offer applies only to Schools—or Classes—not using 
the Quarterly at present. A class new to the Quarterly may take advantage 
of this offer even though other classes in the school now use it in their study. 


2. Orders must be in by September 10, at the latest (the earlier the better.) 


3. Orders must be sent in on Coupon herewith provided. Coupon must be 
filled out in detail, as indicated. 


UL Ce LY 


The 
20th Century 
Quarterly 


has solved the problem for hun- 
dreds of adult and young pev- 
ple’s classes which have found 
the graded lessons impractical for 
the upper grades. This Quarterly 
follows the International Uniform 
lessons, but treats them in a way 
that makes them vital and inter- 
esting. If your class is losing its 
terest, it needs 
The 
20th Century 
Quarterly 
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The Christian Century Press 
508 S. Dearborn St., 


Chicago 


ee ee ee ..,. ORDER COUPON.... 


The Christian Century Press, 
508 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 

Dear Sirs: We are interested in your offer to send the 20th Century 
Quarterly on free trial for three months. You may send to the address below 
the number of copies listed. We have carefully considered the number we 
can use and we are placing this order in good faith with the understanding 
that though costing us nothing this literature will be economically used to the 
best advantage in our school. The Quarterlies are to be used by the following 
classes which are not now using it. 

No. Needed 
Names of Classes By Each Class 
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no money was raised on dedication day 
at all. This church is great in many 
other ways. On dedication day the pas- 
tor, Dr. E. E. Helms, was presented with 
a purse of $25,000. During a little less 
than three years of the present pastorate, 
$118,117 has been paid in for current ex- 
penses, and $151,539 for benevolences. 


Plan a Drive for 
the Seminaries 

Representatives of theological semi- 
naries of the Methodist Episcopal church 
met in the Prince George hotel, New 
York City, Tuesday morning, July 31, 
to consider the problem of seminary sup- 
port. Among those present were the fol- 
lowing: James A. dean 
Boston University of Theology; Rev. 
Edwin E. Dunlavy, president the Iliff 
School of Theology; John F. 
Fisher, dean Maclay College of The- 
ology; Rev. E. C. Hickman, president 
Kimball School of Theology; Rev. 
Charles M. Stuart, president Garrett 
Biblical institute; Rev. D. S. Tipple, pres- 
ident Drew “Al- 
though at schools 
have 


Rev. seebe, 


Rev 


Theological seminary. 
least three of 
been in existence 


these 
and have served 
the church for more than fifty years, all 
of them have had to depend on private 
contributions for their support, which at 
best has been inadequate,” President 
Stuart of Garrett Biblical institute, Evan- 
ston, said prior to the “The 
Methodist Episcopal church is now real- 
izing, however, the essential service ren- 
dered by these schools in providing ‘pas- 
tors and other trained leaders, and dur- 
the last few general offi- 
cers have given serious consideration to 
the problems involved in making ade- 
quate provision for them. As yet, how- 
the church has worked out a 
complete program for their support, and 
it is hoped that the needs of the theo- 
logical seminaries will be made more ap- 
parent to the church as a whole and the 
extent and manner of their support more 
defined.” 


meeting. 


ing years its 


ever, not 
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Women Preachers Hold 
National Meeting 

The international association of women 
preachers will hold its annual assembly 
August 28-30 at the Training 
school, 4949 Indiana Avenue, Chicago. 
Miss Madeline Southard, Winfield, Kan., 
is president. Miss Southard that 

church denominations 
the program and _ that 
there sixteen denominations in the 
association. Rev. Victoria Booth C. 
Demarest, Chicago, is a granddaughter of 


Chicago 


Says 


there are eight 
represented on 


are 








Preachers and Teachers 
A Labor-Saving Tool 


Indexes and Files Almost Automatically 
“There is nothing superior to it.”—BExpositor. 


“An invaluable tool."—The Sunday Schoo) 
Times. 


“A great help. Simple and 
Amos R. Wells. 
“To be commended without reserve.”—The 
Continent. 
Send for circulars. 
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Box UU, East Heddam, Connecticut 
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William and Catherine Booth and she 
will speak on “The Virgin Mary.” Rev. 
Stella B. Irvine, Riverside, Calif., who is 
the national and world superintendent of 
the Sunday school work for the W. C. 
T. U., will speak on “Women Preachers: 
Why?” Miss Culla J. Vayhinger, Upland, 
Ind., is in charge of the Americanization 
work for the W. C. T. U. and will speak 
on “The Woman Preacher and the Im- 
migrant.” Brigadier Annie J. Cowden, 
Chicago, is in charge of social work for 
women in the Salvation Army in fifteen 
states. Her subject is “The Woman 
Preacher and the Outcast.” The Rev. 
Mary Lyon, Cleveland, O., is secretary 
of missionary work among the Disciples 
of Christ, and she will speak on “Wom- 
en as Home Missionaries.” “The Woman 
Preacher and the Child” will be dis- 
cussed by the Rev. May E. Bullock, Day- 
ton, O., in charge of children’s work of 
the Sunday school board of the Chris- 
tian convention. “Echoes from the 
Field” will be given by Miss Lee Anna 
Starr, Bellevue, Pa., of the Methodist 
Protestant church. 


Richard W. Hogue Apppointed 
to Labor Post 

They who believe that the labor move- 
ment of modern America can never real- 
ize its perfect work until it gets a deeper 
motivation through Christian contacts will 
hail with appreciation the appointment of 
Rev. Richard W. Hogue as director of 
the department of education of the Penn- 
sylvania state federation of labor. Dr. 
Hogue comes to his task well qualified in 
every way, having the confidence of the 
leaders of the labor movement on the one 








Three R’s of Christianity 


“Righteousness, Reasonableness, 
Reverence.” 
A Christian education enables us to at- 
tain all these. 


WILLIAM WOODS COLLEGE, 


Fulton, Mo., 
affords such an educational opportunity 
for young women leaving home the first 
time. 

In addition to regular courses offered by 
a high grade Junior College, it provides 
the best physical training. Swimming, 
coating, tennis, hockey, and horseback 
riding are a part of the daily program. 

Unusually strong faculty. Unexcelled 

equipment. Large resources. Expenses 

very reasonable. 
| For all information, write 
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President R. H. Crossfield, Box 20 
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hand and possessing the articulated con- 
science of social Christianity on the other, 
As the former secretary of the church 
league for industrial democracy Dr. Hogue 
has had many opportunities for contact 
and acquaintance with labor. In recent 
months he has been giving his whole time 
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Now out in a new edition, at 75 cents 


TOWARD THE UNDER- 
STANDING OF JESUS | | mor thn evr, is speatng 


the national publicity advertiser 
By VLADIMIR G. SIMKHOVITCH who really wants results. THE 


OF Cotas Cleat) CHRISTIAN CENTURY has 

“I have never before seen the immense intellectual grasp = reader attention and responsive- 

; of Jesus put so strongly or convincingly."—John Kelman. ‘ . .. 3 
“Here is the starting point for understanding Christ. lt ness. Its subscribers believe in it 
because of the nature of its edi- 


; is by means of such men as this that New Testament 
; scholars will be preserved from traveling in a rut.”—The : : 

torial material that promotes con- 
fidence. 
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Churchman. 
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; “This analysis of the international situation that Jesus 
# faced and his way of meeting it makes us see more deeply 


f the significance of hi irit.”— . 
! Council Bulletio. a a ee ee Why not use it on your regular 


“I have read this volume with eagerness, appreciation magazine list and get results? 
and enlightenment. It is the only book of the kind which 
i | have ever seen that appeared to me to place the teachings 
h of Jesus in a living and concrete contact. The book makes Will be glad to send 
f clear, it seems to me, the social origin and also the social 
f purport of the teachings of Jesus and I cannot imagine that you rate card. 
i it will not prove stimulating and helpful to every religious 
teacher.—John Dewey. 
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“The most helpful book on this theme I have ever read.” 
—Prof. Charles A. Ellwood. 
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Price 75 cents, plus 8 cents postage. : CHRISTIAN CENTURY 


THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY PRESS 508 South Dearborn Street 
508 South Dearborn St., Chicago : CHICAGO, ILL. 
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SURE INSURE 


For reliable accident and health insurance depend on 
THE MINISTERS CASUALTY UNION 


@ The original casualty company for ministers only (incorporated 1900). 

@ Policies best adapted to clergymen’s needs, hence our growth— 

G Now the largest ministers’ insurance company in the world. 

@ The Union makes no impossible promises; every provision of its policies is 


sound. The value and practicability of M.C.U. insurance is proved by the 
actual experience of twenty-three years. 


@ There are imitations but nothing “just as good”. 


@ For so small a sum as $12 per year, you can secure complete disability protec- 
tion, including full coverage for the first week. 
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Note—We promise no pensions. Annuities are properly issued only by legal reserve 
life companies, at a cost greatly in excess of casualty rates. (At age 65, a $100 annuity 
in old line companies costs at least $850.00 cash). 
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Send post-card for application and full particulars. 
(Please mention Christian Century.) 


The Ministers Casualty Union 


440 Auditorium Bldg. Minneapolis, Minn. 
STANLEY B. ROBERTS, D.D., Pres. MELL W. HOBART, Sec. 
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o the organization of the railway shop- 
men’s national relief and defense commit- 
tec Evidently, the Pennsylvania | state 
federation under the fine leadership of Mr. 
James H. Maurer has discerned well the 
need of the times for an educational leader- 
ship for labor along inspirational lines. 


Dr. MacCartney Suggests Division 
in the Presbyterian Church 

Branding as rationalists those holding 
the modern view of Christ, Dr. Clarenc« 
MacCartney of Philadelphia expressed 


the wi In a recent sermon that the 
modernists be excluded from the Presby- 
terian church. After admitting that few 
any preachers in the Presbyterian 
urch accept the Westminster confes- 
sion in its entirety, he said: “The Pres- 
byterian church stands by its creed be- 
t reed stand v Jesus Christ. 

We do not attempt to hide from our- 
Ives the sad and humiliating fact that 


have ministers in our pulpits who are 
not loyal to the confession of faith, in 


at they either will not affirm or openly 


eny certain facts of Christ related in 
New lestament and stated and ex- 
, , : , 
ned in the Confession \lthough just 


at present the vocal part of the church, 

y are a very small part. Loval men 

the church will do all they can to per- 
suade them of the inconsistency of their 
position, so that they shall quietly with- 
draw. But if they do not withdraw, and 
f they persist in their defiance of the 
h, then, if the Presbyterian church 


is to endure, it must proceed against 





them. No church can endure half ra- 
tionalistic and half evangelical. Nor can 
there be any true peace with these two 
parties in the same church. How can two 
walk together except they be agreed?” 





Oberlin Graduate School of 
Theology 


An undenominational school which 
has usually from fifteen to twenty de- 
nominations represented in its attend- 
ance, 


Connected with a large college. 


College graduation required for ad- 
mission. 


Research its teaching method. 
New year opens September 19th, 1923. 


Address the -Dean, Oberlin, Ohio 








Books by 
Harry Emerson Fosdick 


istianity and Progress (£1.00) 


Chr 
e Meaning of Prayer ($1.15) 
e 
1e 


Meaning of Faith ($1.35) 

Meaning of Service ($1.25) 
1 Assurance of Immortality ($1.00) 
e Manhood of the Master ($1.15) 


Add 8 cents per book for postage 


THE 
CHRISTIAN CENTURY PRESS 
508 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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| We invite you to participate in this program by immediate 
y Bl gift or legacy. The annuity plan gives you an opportunity 
Va Bie * of helping generously without hardship, because 
o\ DQ ‘ you receive an income for life on your 
re fs} yo benevolent gift. 64 L 
| pe} k ; L Write for booklet 
Y al J ° . . 
C a =. American Bible Society 
orem 8 we ‘3 ; 
‘i= S iM 4’ Bible House New York 
aT ks ‘2 baat hs 


- Shall Latin neiins 
have the Open Bible ? 


The West Indies, Mexico, Central America, The 
Republics of the Andes, Brazil, the Argentine 
—all Latin American countriesare, or have been, 
the lands of the closed Book. For years the 
American Bible Society has labored patiently 
in these countries. Today it is rewarded with 
an eager interest in the Bible. The problem now 
is one of fundswith which to place in the hands 
of the people the open Book. 

In a single year the American Bible Society circulated 
284,184 volumes in Latin America, where every book 
circulated means a book read. 
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“An even dozen of 
essays—each 


Net, $1.25, postpaid. 












THE ABINGDON PRESS 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI 
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CHURCH GUSN! 


PEWS: PULPITS 
CHANCEL FURNITURE 
SUNDAY SCHOOL SEATING 








General Offices 
14-H E. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago 


CATALOGUES ON REQUEST 












Pacific School a Religion 


Berkeley, California 
Fifty-eizhth year opens August 20, WA] 
Prepares men and women for 
THE PASTORATE SOCIAL SERVIC 

RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
RESEARCH FOREIGN SERVIG 
Practical Instruction. 
Facilities of University of Californias. 

Graduate Degrees 
Opportunities for Self-Support. 
Come to California to Study. 





HERMAN F. SWARTZ, President 
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Over 40,000 churches ux 
the Thomas Service 
Cleanand sanitary. Write 
now for | Catalog and Special Trial Offer. 

Thomas Communion Service Co. Box 495 Lima, Obie 








Communion Ware—EVERY- 
Pauses. "The hneot' fornitare sande. 


Cee Sarat 











Church Seating, Pulpits, Communion 
Tables, Hymn Boards, Collection Plates, 
Folding Chairs, Altar Rails, Cholt 
fronts, Bible Stands, Book Racks, Cup 
Holders, etc. 


GLOBE FURNITURE CO. 


19 Park Place, Northville, Mich. 











NEW YORK Central Christian Choré 


Finis S$. Idleman, Pastor, 142 W. 3ist & 
Kindly notify about removals to New Yet 
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Make Ready fora Fruitful Year 


] f YOU have not purchased the following books, you are 





going to enter upon another year of work under a handi- 

cap. These books are without doubt ten of the most im- 
portant books on religion that have been published within the 
past few months. And their importance has been appreciated 
by our readers. They have proved the most popular sellers in 
the history of our book business. Here are the titles: 


THE RECONSTRUCTION OF RELIGION. By Charles A. Ellwood. ($2.25) 
THE WORLD’S GREAT RELIGIOUS POETRY. By Caroline M. Hill. ($5.00) 
PAPINI’S LIFE OF CHRIST. By Giovanni Papini. ($3.50) 

RELIGIOUS PERPLEXITIES. By L. P. Jacks. ($1.00) 

RELIGIOUS FOUNDATIONS. By Rufus M. Jones and others. ($1.00) 

THE UNDERSTANDING OF RELIGION. By E. T. Brewster. ($1.50) 
TOWARD THE UNDERSTANDING OF JESUS. By V. G. Simkhovitch. (75 cts.) 
CHRISTIANITY AND PROGRESS. By Harry Emerson Fosdick. ($1.50) 


MAN AND THE ATTAINMENT OF 
IMMORTALITY. By James Y. Simpson. ($2.25) 


THE IDEA OF GoD. By Clarence A. Beckwith. ($2.50) 


Buy these books now. Pay for them November 1 (Or enclose cash with order) 


SPECIAL! USE THIS COUPON 


your order amounts to 


The Christian Century Press, 


508 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. Gentlemen: Please send me the following named 
books, allowing me to pay for them November | (or I enclose cash herewith. 


or over, we will send 

without charge, a copy of 

one of the following books: 
O Our Bible, by Herbert L. 
Willett. [© The Meaning of 
Baptism, by Charles Clayton 
Morrison. [ Progress, by vari- 
ous writers. [) The Call of the 
Christ, by H. L. Willett 
This offer applies only during 

the month of August! 


The Christian 
Century Press 
508 S. Dearborn St. : Note: If your order amounts to $10 or more please indicate in one of the 


CHICAGO ; squares to the left of this coupon which of the books indicated we shall send you 
: free of charge. 


(Special Note: If you send cash, please include 10 cents postage on each book.) 


Address 











Yes, we will ship you this | 
Genuine Underwood 


Rebuilt in our own factory just like new for 


ONLY $3 down—NOT ONE CENT MORE 


Until you have tried the machine 10 full days at our expense 














VERY MACHINE is fully guaran- 

teed. New parts wherever needed. 
New enamel, new nickel, new lettering, new 
platen, new key rings—a complete, perfect 
typewriter. Impossible to tell it from a 
brand new Underwood either in appearance, 

durability or quality of finished work. 

An up-to-date machine with two-color rib- 
bon, back spacer, stencil device, automatic 
ribbon reverse, tabulator, etc. In addition 
we furnish FREE waterproof cover and 
special Touch Typewriter Instruction Book. 
You can learn to operate this Underwood 
in one day. 


Big Book Free 


Our Big Handsomely illustrated catalog will 
be sent free on request. It tells you all about 
the advantages of owning a STANDARD 
SIZE UNDERWOOD; how and why this 
machine will last for years, saving many 
dollars not only in the purchase price but 
in its operation. 
Send in the cou 


fully illustrated 
whatever. 


and let us send you this beauti- 
FREE without any obligation 


Shipman-Ward Mfg. Co. 


porium 


_ 2923 Shipman Bldg. 
Montrose and Ravenswood Aves., Chicago 


Write Right Now 


and learn how it is possible for us to ship 
you this Underwood Typewriter upon our 
free trial plan and our direct-to-you money 
saving methods. Get the fuil details now— 
just sign the coupon and mail today. Get 
all the facts—then decide. 


No Obligation 


—to buy. You don’t have to 
order, Just sign the cou 

send it to us and we wil 

mail you our big cataleg ab- 

solutely free. You will be 

amazed at the liberality 

of our offer, the beauty 

and all around ex- 

cellence of our 

typewriter. 


You 


This is the genuine Underwood 
Typewriter. We offer you the same 
three models of the Underwood 
ter being made and sold 
by the manufacturers today. 
Standard 4-row single shift key 
board. Absolutely visible writi 
—the full line of typewriting is visible 
all times. All the improvements and # 


tachments that any high grade 
ought to have. 


e 
* + 

Big Saving to You 

Our plan of selling to you direct makes 
possible enormous savings, which are al 
for your benefit. Send in the coupon and 
we will send you prepaid our big ca 
including “A Trip Through Our Factory, 
This shows how the Shipman-Ward Rebuilt 
Underwood is the best that can be pre 
duced at our Special Price. 


don’t have to doa thing to get 
our big Free catalog and com 
plete details of our amazing 


typewriter offer 


You have ten full days 
in which to try the typewriter 
before deciding whether you 
want to keep it. Give it every 
test—see for yourself—make 
the Underwood prove its 
worth to you. Don’t take our 
word for it—put the Under- 
wood before you and see if 
you don’t think it the great- 
est typewriter bargain ever 
offered. 


except to sign 
and send in 


ont 
lete details of your 
whatever 


























